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EDITOR’S NOTE 



Casting stones 

A few days ago, I heard a commentary on National Public Radio in which 
Alberto Fiyimori, president of Peru, was compared to H. Ross Perot, who 
seeks the top job in the United States. Both are businessmen, said the 
commentator, who made the “B” word sound as if it described something 
that should be scooped off the sidewalk and dumped into the trash. Fujimori, she 
said, lacked an understanding for the give and take of politics, because he came 
from the world of business. He finally lost patience with the slow pace of demo- 
cratic reform, assumed dictatorial powers, and now he was wrecking Peru. 
Beware Perot; if elected, he would have a similar lack of patience with democracy. 

Other than linking Fujimori and Perot, the commentator said nothing that 
hadn’t been said thousands of times of late about the Peruvian leader. When Fuji- 
mori dissolved Peru’s National Congress in April, suspended parts of the Consti- 
tution, and otherwise acted like a man who had lost his mind, he was condemned 
just about everywhere, except in Peru. It was a “sad day for anyone who believes 
in human rights,’’ said the Dmver Post. He had “betrayed the system that brought 
him to power,” said the Cleveland Plain Dealer. He had made an “ugly power 
grab,” said the St. Petersburg Times. It was a “brutal mugging of freedom,” said 
’Ibd Kennedy. 

Senator Kennedy and the others may be right. The future of Peru may be very 
dark, partly because of Fujimori’s actions. But in reading the article on Peru by 
Michael Radu (page 16), as well as the essays by Steve Cohen (page 28) and Valeri 
Davydov (page 33), and the speech by Mikhail Gorbachev (page 22), it’s hard not 
to think about the puzzling and elusive nature of this thing called “democracy,” 
which Fujimori is said to have so meanly sabotaged. 

Democracy is a grand word, with good associations. And yet, it’s an oddly dif- 
ficult concept to define operationally. When speaking of democracy, we may think 
warmly of Athens, while not dwelling overmuch on its slave-supported economy. 
Rousseau and his gentle ideas about the “general will” stir us still, but Robe- 
spierre, Rousseau’s intellectual godchild, muddies the water. And in the United 
States, there’s Tom Paine, Thomas Jefferson, and John Adams, not to mention 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, Dwight D. Eisenhower, and Martin Luther King. All had 
vigorous visions of what a democratic society should be, and all of these visions 
were significantly different. 

Democracy does not come easily anywhere, including Peru, where there is little 
experience and tradition to build upon. And it may not come anytime soon in some 
of the fast-fi^cturing pastiche states of the Old World, in which an overall sense 
of community and shared values is too often lacking, and in which us-against-them 
nationalisms are again producing bloodshed. (As I write, the ancient and lovely 
city of Sarajevo is still under siege and its remaining residents are said to be eat- 
ing dogs and cats and nearing starvation.) 

Even in the United States, the balkanization of society continues apace. Plu- 
ralism is a wonderful idea — an imperative, really — ^when it means tolerance. But 
when it is interpreted, as it often is these days, to mean that groups of people 
can’t effectively understand one another across racial, ethnic, and religious bar- 
riers, the idea and the practice of democracy tumbles into a deep pit. 

Peru bleeds, as does the former Yugoslavia, as do parts of the former Soviet 
Union, and as does South Africa. Increasingly, the United States bleeds, too, 
although not yet as profusely as the others. The history of humankind suggests 
that democracy does not flower as easily as a front-yard perennial. It embraces 
a disparate and exceedingly fragile set of ideas and institutions, which require 
attentive nurturing. Perhaps Fujimori has made a very great mistake. But I’m 
not yet willing to cast stones his way. 

— Mike Moore 
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Tomahawk missile fired from U.S.S. Missouri on the first day of the Gulf War, January 1 7, 1 991 



Truth and Tomahawks 



and 99.4 percent, although 
analysts admitted they had 
no data to support these 
claims. 

On April 12, after the 
Post had belatedly con- 
firmed the Bulletin’s story, 
Brent Scowcroft, President 
Bush’s national security ad- 
viser, called the early esti- 
mates “hyperbole,” setting 
the tone for the pundits’ new 
take on wonder weapons: 
That Pentagon spokesmen 
had been overtaken by an 
understandable sort of boy- 
ish enthusiasm, but that we 
knew all along that the esti- 
mates were too high. The 
pundits chose to forget that 
when the Pentagon was 
questioned on its inflated 
statistics in 1991, the official 
response was one of in- 
credulity or indignation. 

Until recently, the navy 
wanted to believe the best 
about the Tbmahawks — ^that 
they were both accurate and 
difficult to shoot down. 
When stories to the contrary 
began to emerge, navy offi- 
cials reacted emotionally. 
Despite eyewitness accounts 
to the contrary, one navy 
source told Navy News and 
Undersea Technology, “No 
Tomahawk went off and did 
anything stupid like land a 
half-mile away from a tar- 
get.” Another told Navy 
News that the Bulletin’s 
source, who gave “a success 
rate no higher than 60 per- 



On April 10, 1992, the Wash- 
ington Post finally got 
around to covering a story 
that the Bulletin broke a 
year ago (July/August 1991): 
Fewer than 60 percent of 
Tomahawk cruise missiles 
launched against Iraq hit 
their targets. 'The Posfs Bar- 
ton Gellman cited an un- 
named source who told him, 
“The Tbmahawks ... hit their 
intended targets slightly 
more than half the time.” 
Printed amid off-the-record 
and across-the-board revi- 
sions of high-tech weapon 



performance — as the records 
of everything fium the F-117 
Nighthawk attack bomber 
to the Patriot air-defense 
missile were all scaled 
back — the story reveals 
more about the Pentagon’s 
unwillingness to acknowl- 
edge the truth than the 
probable nature of future 
wars. 

During the conflict, the 
United States launched 288 
Tomahawks against about 
50 targets. Navy officials 
were surprised that only six 
stuck in their tubes or 



crashed during the tricky 
transition from boost phase 
to cruise flight. But they 
used specialized and confus- 
ing terminology in express- 
ing that surprise to the news 
media, reporting that the 
Tomahawk was “more than 
95 percent successful.” In 
other words, 288 “fire” but- 
tons had been pressed, and 
282 missiles had disap- 
peared over the horizon (or 
into the darkened sky in the 
56 night launches). During 
the war, “mission success” 
claims ranged between 85 



ure 
France has a 
moratorium— 
so what?” 

— Energy Secretary 
James Watkins, 
responding to a question 
from Cong. Jon Kyi 
during testimony before 
the House Armed Services 
Committee, April 28, 1992. 
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cent” was “flat out wrong 

[It was] a helluva lot better 
than 65 percent.” 

In official statements, the 
navy reluctantly admitted 
that one Tomahawk might 
have been shot down. Later, 
when faced with undeniable 
evidence (including a con- 
tractor’s admission that one 
Tomahawk had been found 
in the middle of the Saudi 
desert) and reports that oth- 
ers (as many as 23, accord- 
ing to the Post and Iraqi 
radio) had crashed into apart- 
ment buildings or landed in 
residential neighborhoods 
(one in a swimming pool), 
they attributed the misses 
to anti-aircraft fire deflect- 
ing the missiles. 

Since the war’s end, the 
Pentagon has released two 
“conduct of the war” (COW) 
reports, and the navy has 
circulated a fact sheet on the 
Tomahawk. If, as is now ar- 
gued, the early exaggera- 
tions really were uninten- 
tional, more reasonable 
assessments should have 
turned up in these docu- 
ments. Instead, the navy 
fact sheet, issued in June 
1991, reiterated the claim 
that the Tomahawk had “an 
overall mission effectiveness 
rate of 84 percent.” The first 
COW report, released in 
July 1991, stuck by the 
navy’s story: “About ^ per- 
cent of the 288 missiles fired 



during the war hit their tar- 
gets.” The second and final 
report, released on April 10, 
19^, was more evasive, only 
comparing performance to 
planners’ expectations, which 
were low', given the Toma- 
hawk’s high failure rates 
during a testing program 
that was notorious for its 
unrealistically favorable 
conditions. Thus, the Toma- 
hawk “met or exceeded the 
accuracy mission planners 
predicted . . . [and] demon- 
strated accuracy that was 
consistent with results from 
precombat testing.” There 
was no hint that the navy’s 
84 percent or COW I’s 85 
percent constituted “hyper- 
bole,” as Scowcroft claimed 
on Meet the Press two days 
later. 

Ironically, the military’s 
confusing euphemisms for 
missing targets may have 
actually hindered the war 
effort. As early as June 
1991, Michael C. Braunbeck, 
a navy commander, wrote in 
Proceedings'. 

“If you believed everything 
you I'eatl, the U.S. Navy sank 
the entire Iraqi Navy a num- 
ber of times. Loose terminol- 
ogy also created confusion at 
a time when factuality was 
crucial. ... It w’ould be better 
to report ‘target(s) missed’ 
than pass ‘hits in the target 
area.’ . . . The impact of inac- 
curate reports must be prop- 



erly weighed against submit- 
ting ambiguous reports.” 

In other words, using 
terms like “overall mission 
effectiveness” and “mission 
success” not only misled the 
public, it confused the mili- 
tary planners themselves. 
This practice led to bombers 
attacking targets that had al- 
ready been hit, according to 
Time (April 8, 1991), and left 
the lasting but mistaken im- 
pression that planners can 
now rely on “smart bombs” 
instead of the old-fashioned 
technologies that actually 
dominated the war — the car- 
pet bombing that softened up 
the battlefield and the tanks 
that took charge of it. 

— Eric H. Arnett 



It’s a bird — 
it’s a plane— 
it’s the black 
budget 

Since the air force’s last black- 
budget beastie, the Stealth 
bomber, was unveiled, it has 
left a trail of bills that now 
add up to $2.2 billion per 
plane, or three times each 
plane’s weight in 24-carat 
gold — not including the 
multi-billion dollar air-con- 
ditioned hangars the 20-plane 
fleet will require. Should 
wary taxpayers be expect- 
ing another bolt from the 
blue — or perhaps a “bolt 
from the black”? 

Until recently, the air 
force flatly denied that an- 
other black-budget plane 
was in the works. However, 
observers at the U.S. Geo- 
logical Service (U.S.G.S.), 
Aviation Week & Space 
Technology, and Jane’s De- 
fence Weekly all disagree. 
And residents of the San 
Gabriel Valley in California 
believe that a mysterious 
new supersonic aircraft is 



roaring overhead, creating 
tremors and waves that rat- 
tle their windows — an expe- 
rience that sends earth- 
quake-nervous Californians 
for the door in fear of “the 
big one.” 

The Geological Service at 
Caltech, which monitors 
seismic activity, describes 
the activity pattern as a little 
too regular to be explained 
by earthquakes (Los Ange- 
les Times, April 17, 1992). 
Five times in the last year a 
“mysterious rumble and 
bounce” has occurred, each 
time at about 7 a.m., and al- 
ways on a Thursday morning. 

“It’s something traveling 
through the atmosphere at 
several times the speed of 
sound in a generally north- 
easterly direction,” ex- 
plained Jim Mori, a U.S.G.S. 
seismologist. Caltech has re- 
ceived calls from anxious 
residents from as far north 
as Sacramento. 

Bill Sweetman, editor of 
Jane's Defence Weekly, fin- 
gers the new mystery plane 
as the Aurora, an experi- 
mental spy plane said to fly 
five to six times the speed of 
sound, or 3,600 to 4,0(X) miles 
per hour. He says the plane 
is listed in the Defense 
Department’s budget sched- 
ule as “selected activities.” 

Aviation Week (May 11, 
1992) says that evidence of 
the new plane has been 
mounting for over three 
years. A “pulser” aircraft 
with an advanced propulsion 
system, the Aurora leaves a 
distinctive, segmented ex- 
haust pattern, alternately 
described as a “donuts on a 
rope” or a “sausage link” 
trail. In March, an Amarillo, 
Texas photographer tried to 
capture the plane on film 
when he heard its pulsating 
roar but could not spot it in 
time. He did take pictures of 
the vapor trail. 

On April 5 and April 27, 
radio hobbyists in southern 
California monitored trans- 
missions between Edwards 
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Air Force Base and a high- 
altitude aircraft using the 
call sign “Gaspipe.” Each se- 
ries of transmissions oc- 
curred at about 6 a.m., and 
clearly indicated that the 
plane was traveling well 
over the 50,000-foot limit ob- 
served by fighter aircraft. 

Edwards Air Force Base 
has denied that any such 
communications took place. 
In mid-May, however, air 
force officials began to 
hedge with statements such 
as “I have nothing for you 
on that.” Steven Aftergood 
of the Federation of Ameri- 
can scientists dubs such an 
ambiguity “a non-denial de- 
nial” (Los Angeles Daily 
AieM;s,May21,1992). 

Russ Britt, a reporter for 
the Los Angeles Daily News, 
reports that the “aviation 
community” regards the Au- 
rora as a replacement for 
the SR-71 Blackbird spy 
plane, and attributes its de- 
velopment to the “Skunk 
Works” — the Lockheed Ad- 
vanced Development Co., 
which has managed to main- 
tain 4,000 workers and $752 
million in annual revenue 
despite the termination of 
other Defense Department 
programs. Lockheed’s re- 
cent responses to inquiries 
about the plane have been 
as coy as those of the air 
force. 

In the Secrecy & Govern- 
ment Bulletin {May 1992), 
the Federation of American 
Scientists (FAS) says that 
rumors abound that the Au- 
rora will soon be made pub- 
lic. Caltech’s Mori tends to 
agree: “If they were really 
trying to keep this secret 
they wouldn’t fly it over 
downtown L.A., over and 
over again.” Another hint 
may have been dropped 
when a senior air force offi- 
cer indicated that new con- 
struction at California’s Beale 
Air Force Base signaled that 
it was scheduled for a signif- 
icant new mission. 

FAS, which has recently 



10 years ago in the Bulletin 

In the July 1982 Bulletin, Ralph S. Clem, a professor 
of geography, wrote pointedly about the potential for 
division in the Soviet Union, as in all multi-ethnic 
countries. He suggested that ethnic diversity was an 
important force shaping the country, and listed 51 of 
its 100 or so separate nationalities. Those most differ- 
ent fi’om the “core” Russian group were on the bor- 
ders of the Soviet Union, he said, precisely where 
their separateness would be most reinforced. 

He speculated that a federation of ethnic teiritories, 
each with ethnic autonomy, may have been perceived 
by the founders of the Soviet Union as a way to keep 
the union from disintegrating. But it also safeguarded 
local education, native language rights, and provided 
for socio-economic development. He noted that the 
populations of “fringe” Central Asian and Caucasus 
nationalities were, by and large, growing much more 
rapidly than the Baltic and Slavic peoples, some of 
whose numbers were actually decreasing. 

“After some 65 years of Soviet i-ule, the economic 
and social development fostered by the regime . . . 
has produced educated, urbanized, and politically 
mobilized non-Russian elites.” In the future, these 
elites would be able to secure benefits for their re- 
gions — probably without harsh reprisals. Clem 
concluded that change in the Soviet Union would 
be evolutionary rather than revolutionary. 



issued a report on black- 
budget aircr^, points out in 
the Secrecy & Government 
Bulletin that black pro- 
grams historically have been 
used to avoid answering 
questions about expensive 
and politically unacceptable 
works: “Many black aircraft 
programs are designed only 
to penetrate congressional 
airspace.” 

— Linda Rothstein 



Drumming up 
(military) 
business? 

According to congressional 
testimony in March, the “3rd 
Special Forces Group” — a 
Green Beret unit — ^has been 
reactivated to come to the 
rescue of African nations in 
need of American military 



skills. The Bush administra- 
tion says that African gov- 
ernments have been asking 
for aid from the Green 
Berets. That’s understand- 
able. The Pentagon has been 
using an “awareness cam- 
paign” to drum up business. 
The March 15, 1992 Balti- 



more Sun quoted one official 
as explaining, “We’re look- 
ing for opportunities.” 

This year Special Forces 
detachments have been in- 
volved in training local 
armies in Zimbabwe, Namib- 
ia, Niger, and the Ivory 
Coast. And about 50 Green 
Berets have been conduct- 
ing counterinsurgency and 
weapons training in Senegal. 

At a Senate Armed Ser- 
vices Committee hearing in 
early March, Special Opera- 
tions commander Gen. Carl 
W. Stiner described the 
Green Berets as “non-intru- 
sive assets . . . more accept- 
able to host nations than con- 
ventional forces.” The 
Berets, said Stiner, also 
“project a positive impres- 
sion of U.S. forces as a 
w'hole.” 

Meanwhile, the Special 
Forces are not the only U.S. 
troops active on the African 
continent. In January, “Op- 
eration Silver Eagle,” a 
joint U.S.-Botswana mili- 
tary exercise included mock 
battles, parachute drops, 
and maneuvers to test the 
defense of strategic areas 
near the Botswanan capital, 
Gaborone. And National 
Guard units from Illinois and 
Missouri, which are restrict- 
ed to non-combat training, 
have been put to work build- 
ing a $300-million U.S. air 




'*As I see it, Brenton, we’re both men clinging to 
a cold, wet rock face. Only I’ve found a nice dry ledge 
and you’re wearing rubber-soled slip-ons." 
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In brief 

■ stung by Stinger. The General Accounting Office contin- 
ues to describe the Pentagon procurement process as a 
spending spree. In May GAO witnesses told Congress that 
Defense Department warehouses were stuffed with $50 bil- 
lion worth of excess or outdated equipment, and that in a 
single month — March 1991 — the Pentagon spent another 
$2.5 billion on unneeded items {Federal Times, May 11, 
1992). The warehouses are so overloaded that equipment 
can’t be found when it is needed. Sen. John Glenn, an Ohio 
Democrat, recalled that on one occasion, officials lost track 
of several hundred shoulder-fired Stinger missiles. They 
were convinced that the missiles had fallen into terrorists’ 
hands or had been illegally diverted to the black market. In- 
stead, the Stingers eventually turned up in an army ware- 
house in Europe, where they had been shipped by mistake. 

■ More Russians = more spies? FBI counterintelligence 
chief Wayne Gilbert says that Russian spies used to be dis- 
guised as diplomats or journalists. Now, says Gilbert, there 
are more Russian spies in the United States, hut they are 
more difficult to spot since they are more likely to he dis- 
guised as “visitors” or “businessmen” (Baltimore Sun, April 
21, 1992). Gilbert warns that the FBI will offer the Russians 
no help fighting crime or drug problems until the number of 
spies entering this country is reduced. 

■ Glasnost a la Cates. When CIA Director Robert Gates was 
confirmed last fall, he pledged to make more information pub- 
lic, and established a CIA “Openness 'Ihsk Force” to speed 
the process. In March, Penny Bevis, director of the Center for 
National Security Studies, an organization affiliated with the 
American Civil Liberties Union, filed a Freedom of Informa- 
tion Act request for documents relating to the activities of the 
committee. John H. Wright, the CIA’s information coordina- 
tor, responded to Bevis’s request: “We recently completed a 
thorough search for material pertaining to your request for 
records regarding the ‘recommendations of the Openness 
Task Force set up hy Director Gates’ and located one docu- 
ment, a report dated 20 December 1991, which we have deter- 
mined must be withheld in its entirety” (Harper’s, June 1992). 

■ Vremia Niu Yorka v Moskvie. Dateline Moscow: On April 
28, the New York Times introduced its new weekly Russian- 
language newspaper, which contains a selection of Times ar- 
ticles translated hy Moscow News personnel (Economist, 
May 2, 1992). Len Karpinsky, editor of Moscow News, hopes 
that reading the Times will help Russians “feel close to their 
American friends.” 

■ Is it a hobby, then? The air force intelligence command plans 
to purchase 40 “portable fax-tappers” at a cost of $30,000 each 
(Atlanta Constitution, April 14, 1992). The device, which is at- 
tached to the phone line, will store an electronic copy of the fax 
on an intelligence command computer. Officials say intelligence 
officers will monitor for “communications security” violations, 
hut insist that the command never uses taps for law enforce- 
ment or investigations. According to one intelligence official, 
“The Air Force intelligence command does not investigate.” 



base in Botswana. 

After reading the Balti- 
more Sun’s March 15 article. 
Sen. Alan Cranston, a Cali- 
fornia Democrat, asked Her- 
man J. Cohen, assistant sec- 
retary of state for African 
affairs, to explain why U.S. 
military activities on the con- 
tinent have tripled over the 
last year. In May, Cranston 
released Cohen’s response. 
In a written statement to 
the Senate Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee, Cohen, 
who characterized U.S. mil- 
itary activities as “non- 
lethal military assistance,” 
explained: “We believe that 
continually exposing African 
military leaders to our mili- 
tary will help inculcate our 
values and forms of civil-mil- 
itary relations.” 

Cohen’s statement also 
revealed that the U.S. 
Navy was active in Namib- 
ia; that the coast guard was 
at work in Cape Verde and 
the Ivory Coast; that army 
weapons trainers were in- 
volved in missions in Bots- 
wana and Senegal; and that 
navy and Coast Guard train- 
ers were expected in Ghana, 
Sao Tome, Guinea-Bissau, 
Cameroon, and the Ivory 
Coast later in the year. 
Cohen failed to mention Op- 
eration Silver Eagle (Balti- 
more Sun, May 6, 1992). 

Cohen also said that the 
Green Berets were “effec- 
tive spokesmen for the role 
of the military in a democrat- 
ic state,” a claim that did not 
sit well with Cranston. He 
suggested that turning to 
the Pentagon “as the pre- 
ferred agent of change in our 
relations in Africa makes lit- 
tle sense." 

Sen. Paul Simon, an Illi- 
nois Democrat, also doubts 
that the Pentagon’s activi- 
ties are positive. The United 
States, he said, may be 
“moving a little too far in 
militarizing the area.” Simon 
pointed out that Liberia and 
Zaire, both recipients of U.S. 
military aid, are now en- 



gaged in bloody civil wars. 

If the purpose of U.S. mil- 
itary aid is to influence local 
armies and promote democ- 
racy, Simon said, “I want to 
see us use our leverage 
more constructively” (Bal- 
timore Sun, May 8, 1992). In 
Zaire, the Bush administra- 
tion has continued to sup- 
port the regime of Mobutu 
Sese Seko, although France 
and Belgium have called for 
him to step down because of 
corruption. “Here’s another 
case where, frmikly, Ameri- 
can public relations and the 
people of Zaire are going to 
suffer,” Simon added. 

Noting that the army is 
scheduled to conduct more 
joint exercises in Botswana 
this summer, the St. Louis 
Post-Dispatch (May 6, 
1992) questioned whether 
U.S. influence in that coun- 
try is a positive develop- 
ment. Botswana, a relatively 
stable nation, had no army 
at all during its first decade 
of independence, from 1966 
to 1975. It now manages 
with a modest force, used 
mainly to curb ivory poach- 
ers. But its leaders appear 
to have agreed to a major 
U.S. air base in exchange 
for U.S. military equipment. 
A Post-Dispatch editorial 
asks whether the adminis- 
tration would want a base in 
Botswana if it were not a 
neighbor of South Africa, 
and asks if the base’s pur- 
pose is “to transport arms 
and troops to South Africa 
in the event of civil war.” 

—L.R 



Congress tests 
the waters 

The demise of the Soviet 
Union brought an end to 
U.S. nuclear weapons pro- 
duction. And with no new 
production scheduled, the 
primary rationale for testing 
has disappeared. 
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Members of Congress — 
and even some administra- 
tion ofBdals — have begun to 
question why half a dozen 
nuclear tests are needed 
each year. The intense focus 
on Saddam Hussein’s nucle- 
ar ambitions has heightened 
interest in curbing the 
spread of nuclear weapons. 
And countries that still re- 
fuse to sign the 1968 Nuclear 
Non-Proliferation Treaty — 
which is up for renewal in 
1995 — often cite the super- 
powers’ unwillingness to end 
testing programs or to re- 
duce their nuclear stockpiles 
as the reason for their own 
lack of cooperation. 




Will Nunn bolt? 



Russian President Boris 
Yeltsin {prompted by the ab- 
sence of test sites) forswore 
nuclear testing last October. 
In April, the French an- 
nounced a 12-month testing 
moratorium, increasing pres- 
sure on the Bush administra- 
tion to take some action. And 
during a visit to Washington, 
George Bush’s good friend 
Canadian Prime Minister 
Brian Mulroney gently prod- 
ded the president to curtail 
testing. Security adviser 
Brent Scowcroft reportedly 
was willing to consider some 
restraints; but Defense Sec- 
retary Dick Cheney gave a 
thumbs down. 

Wth other long-time weap- 
ons battles ending, many 
arms control organizations 
have refocused attention on 
nuclear testing and many 



have made an end to testing 
this year’s top priority. And 
there are signs that the test- 
ing issue may have a higher 
priority in Congress. 

Last year Majority Lead- 
er Richard Gephardt and 
Oregon Democrat Mike Ko- 
petski introduced a House 
bill that would halt testing 
for 12 months. After an in- 
tense grassroots lobbying 
campaign, more than half 
the members of the House 
signed on as co-sponsors. On 
June 4, by a vote of 237 to 
167, the House passed an 
amendment to the fiscal 
1993 defense authorization 
bill. It is no surprise that the 
House supports a moratori- 
um; three times in the late 
1980s the House adopted 
amendments to terminate 
all tests larger than one 
kiloton, and as recently as 
last year it adopted legisla- 
tion prodding the adminis- 
tration to begin test-ban 
planning. 

But the Senate — the tradi- 
tional graveyard of arms con- 
trol measures — is a tougher 
nut to crack. Ttest ban advo- 
cates signed up two sig- 
nificant allies — Majority 
Leader George Mitchell and 
Oregon Republican Mark 
Hatfield — to co-sponsor a 
bill similar to the Gephardt- 
Kopetski measure. By June 
it was clear that the Senate 
vote would be close. More 
than 40 senators co-spon- 
sored the Hatfield-Mitchell 
bill, including a number of 
moderate Democrats and 
Republicans who shunned 
the issue several years ago. 
The key vote will probably 
take place in late July dur- 
ing Senate consideration of 
the Pentagon authorization 
bill. With hawkish Armed 
Services Committee Chair- 
man Sam Nunn in charge of 
the bill, the Senate may be 
unable to produce enough 
votes to resist last-minute 
pro-test appeals from the 
administration. 

There has been one im- 



portant signal from the Sen- 
ate — but its implications are 
uncertain. In late March, 
three Democratic senators — 
Tennessee’s Albert Gore, 
Jr., Illinois’ Paul Simon, and 
Nunn — warned the White 
House that they might join 
an effort to restrict testing if 
the administration refuses 
to engage in test ban nego- 
tiations. Their warning may 
produce a deal that under- 
cuts the test ban momentum 
in the Senate. Or, Nunn 
might bolt, and join the 
anti-test ban forces. 

— John IsacKS 



The weak link 

The spring 1992 issue of 
Strategic Review not unex- 
pectedly applauded the per- 
formance of U.S. forces in 
the Gulf War — with one 
sour note. Williamson Mur- 
ray, a professor of history at 
Ohio State University, de- 
cried the poor preparation of 
the U.S. intelligence ser- 
vices, and their poor per- 
formance both before and 
during the conflict. Murray 
offers anecdotal evidence to 
explain W’hy intelligence was 
“the weak link”: 



“Two years ago a number 
of academics were invited to 
participate in a two-day 
open house at the Central 
Intelligence Agency. . . . 
Among the many activities 
in which we participated 
was a meeting with a group 
of young military analysts 
who represented the best 
and the brightest . . . that 
the CIA has to offer. These 
four young analysts had the 
following characteristics in 
common: not one had spent 
a day in the military; not one 
spoke or read a foreign lan- 
guage; not one had majored 
in national security studies 
or military history; but all 
had attended the four-week 
school for military analysts 
that the CIA sponsors.” 

—L.R. 



Eric H. Arnett is a senior as- 
sociate of the Program on 
Science and International 
Security at the American 
Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science in Washing- 
ton, D.C. John Isaacs is ex- 
ecutive director of Council 
for a Livable World in Wash- 
ington, D.C. Linda Rothstein 
is managing editor of the 
Bulletin. 
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Britain, Australia deadlocked over nuclear cleanup costs; 
Can chemical treaty negotiators make the final push? 



NUCLEAR TESTING 



Britain’s 
aboriginal sin 



By ERIC NELSON 




British nuclear test at Maralinga, October 1956. 



Since taking office last December, Aus- 
tralian Prime Minister Paul Keating 
has sought to distance Australia from 
its heritage of British imperialism, 
declaring that the country’s future lies 
with Asia and that an Australian 
republic is “an inevitability.” But Keat- 
ing’s Labor government still needs to 
settle unfinished business with Britain. 

When the United States denied 
Britain the use of the Nevada Ifest Site 
in the 1960s, then Prime Minister Sir 
Robert Menzies, an anglophile, offered 
Australian soil for British nuclear 
tests. 



From 1953 to 1963, the British gov- 
ernment tested a series of atomic 
weapons at Australian sites they 
dubbed Emu and Maralinga. Nine 
nuclear explosions and hundreds of 
pre-tests left about 90 square miles 
contaminated with intense radiation. 
Because the tests were conducted in 
secret, even the Australian govern- 
ment knew little of their nature. 

’The “minor” trials — conducted in vio- 
lation of the 1958-1961 nuclear test 
moratorium signed by Britain — dis- 
persed small plutonium particles over a 
wide area using conventional high explo- 



sives. Some trials may have been a way 
to see if Britain had a usable nuclear 
weapon, or to test weapons com- 
ponents — triggers, for instance. Other 
minor trials (called “safety assessment 
tests”) exposed nuclear devices to fire 
and explosions to test their stability in 
storage. One area, covered with a fine 
layer of plutonium dust, will be uninhab- 
itable for 240,000 years, or ten times the 
half-life of plutonium. The Australian 
Radiation Laboratory says that only 
“intermittent forays” of less than nine 
hours should be permitted in the areas 
of worst contamination. 

In 1984, the Australian government 
began an inquiry into the tests. A 
Royal Commission reviewed thou- 
sands of previously classified Aus- 
tralian and British documents and 
interviewed British scientists to piece 
together the nature of the tests and 
their effects on both Australian ser- 
vicemen and Aborigines, who received 
few, if any, warnings about radiation 
exposure during or after the tests. 

Among other things, the inquiry 
found that a 1967 British cleanup oper- 
ation dubbed “Operation Bumbry” 
merely plowed topsoil under to reduce 
surface contamination, which will 
make further cleanups more difficult. 
At least 50 pounds of plutonium, buried 
in pits, scattered in pieces, or in surface 
dust require removal or stabilization. 

The Australian Royal Commission 
recommended that Britain pay for the 
cleanup, and that Australia pay com- 
pensation to individuals. Australia 
accepted the recommendation; however, 
in 1987, the governments agreed to 
delay the question of payment until 
radiation specialists recommended a 
new decontamination plan. The plan was 
issued in November 1990. To date, no 
substantive action has been taken. Aus- 
tralia ai^es that Britain is ‘legally and 
morally obliged” to pay virtually all 
cleanup expenses. Britain disagrees. 
And the deadlock continues. 

A major point of contention in the 
current British- Australian negotiations 
are documents absolving the British 
government fiom fiirther responsibility 
for the test range. Australian officials 
signed one release in 1968, and another 
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in 1979 after the removal of one pound 
of solid plutonium to Britain. Attorneys 
for the Aborigines and Australian offi- 
cials contend that the releases are not 
binding because they were signed 
before the Australian Radiation Labo- 
ratory discovered the extent of contam- 
ination in 1985. 

The tests in South Australia ren- 
dered lands belonging to the Pitjant- 
jatjara people uninhabitable, and 
exposed the group to dangerous levels 
of radiation. For the inquiry, the com- 
mission heard testimony from some 
Aborigines who described explosions 
and strange clouds drifting overhead 
from the Emu bomb site. One, Yami 
Lester, was a child in 1953 when a 
black mist swept over his family’s 
encampment in the South Australian 
dessert. Suffeiing from coughing, I'ash- 
es and vomiting, several members of 
the community died soon after. 

Lester went blind, which he attributes 
to nuclear fallout from the Emu bomb 
site. Another witness recalled camping 
in an atomic bomb crater with her hus- 
band and children in 1957. Subsequent- 
ly, three of her children died, one of a 
brain tumor. According to documents 
and testimony, servicemen who wit- 
nessed the family’s decontamination 
and removal from the range were 
sworn to secrecy under the Official 
Secrets Act. 

But no radiological studies were con- 
ducted on Aborigines immediately fol- 
lowing the teats. From an epidemio- 
logical standpoint, establishing a causal 
relationship between the tests and the 
Aborigine.s’ recollections of disease is \Tr- 
tually impossible. Cancer deaths among 
the Aborigines have been documented, 
but the Royal Commission concluded 
that health studies conducted since the 
atomic tests are of “doubtful validity” 
because few written health records or 
vital stati-stics exist. 

In light of the Pitjantjatjara’s dis- 
placement, possible health risks, and 
the poisoned land, Andrew Collett, an 
Adelaide attorney w’ho has lepresented 
the Maralinga Tjarutja aboriginal orga- 
nization since 1984, calculated that the 
group should receive compensation of 
$.36 million. “We said fair compensation 
is for the community to live free of gov- 
ernment assistance,” said Collett, who 
presented the community’s demands in 
London last November. The communi- 
ty now receives about $1.5 million in 
government assistance a year. 



In addition, the Aborigines want a 
more thorough cleanup of the bomb 
sites and dumps. A recent Australian 

assessment listed a number of cleanup 
options, from fencing off contaminated 
areas at a cost of $9 million, to a nine- 
year project to remove contaminated 
topsoil at a cost of .$.500 million. “But 
realistically, the lands can never be 
cleaned up,” Collett said. 

Unlike the Marshallese in the South 
Pacific, who can point to the U.S. gov- 
ernment for contaminating their atolls 
in the 1950s, the Pitjantjatjara have 
been subject to buck-passing between 
the Australian and British govern- 



ments since the late 1970s. They have 
argued that both governments should 
share the burden of cleanup and com- 
pensation expenses. 

The Pitjantjatjara are active in the 
Aboriginal land rights movement and 
received 1,500 square miles of land 
from the state of South Australia last 
December. While they have made 
advances, they remain caught between 
two nations unwiliing to accept respon- 
sibility for their actions. ■ 



Eric Nelson writes on Australia for 
the San Francisco Chronicle and other 
publications. 



CHE.MICAL WEAPONS 



Tottering 
toward a treaty 

By AMY E. SMITHSON 



If the diplomats in Geneva decide to 
fish rather than endlessly cut bait, as 
they have been doing since 1980, they 
can reel in a big one by the end of the 
year — the long overdue chemical 
weapons convention (CWC), which 
would ban the development, produc- 
tion, stockpiling, and use of chemical 
weapons. 

Negotiators from .39 nations on the 
Ad Hoc Committee of the Conference 
on Disarmament are now debating the 
merits of a draft text submitted by the 
chairman of the committee. The chair- 
manship, which rotates among three 
loosely aligned blocs, is cun’ently held 
by Adolph von Wagner, a Geiman fi'om 
the Western Group. Wagner presented 
his text in May, in an effort to spur the 
process along. 

About 80 percent of the te.\t has 
been hammered out among the three 
blocs: the Western Group, including 
the industrialized European nations, 
Canada, the United States. .Japan, and 
Australia; the Eastern Group, com- 
posed of Russia, Poland, Bulgaria, 
Czechoslovakia, Romania, and Hun- 
gary: and the Group of 21 (G-21), which 
embi-aces non-aligned countries such 



as Paki-stan, Argentina, Mexico, India, 
Egjq)t, Brazil, Cuba, Iran, Sweden, and 
Kenya. (Another major player, China, 
has no association with these gi’oups.) 
Now that the endgame of the negotia- 
tions has begun, many participants of 
these loose-knit groups may break 
ranks and act independently. 

Among the unresolved issues: 

■ The composition and functions of 
the executive council. The council will 
be the most important decision-making 
body goveiTiing the convention once it 
gets under way. This body will super- 
vise the Technical Secretariat, which 
will conduct the inspections, and aiso 
weigh compliance and implementation 
concenis. 

Two basic plans for electing the 
council’s membership have been ad- 
vanced. One would draw the council 
members from all regions of the globe 
to create an equitable geographic bal- 
ance. Another plan would combine 
regional representation with de facto 
pennanent seats (something like the 
U.N. Security Council) for the states 
with the lai'gest, most advanced chem- 
ical industries. 

These “reserved” seats would be 
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THE POLITICS AND STRATEGY OF 
NUCLEAR WEAPONS IN THE MIDDLE EAST 
Opacity, Theoiy, and Reality, 1960-1991 — An laracli Pcnpcctive 
Shlomo Aronson with the assistance of Oded Brosh 



Based on research from an 
array ofAmerican, Arab, British, French, 
German, and Israeli sources, this book 
provides a nuclear history of the world's 
most explosive region. Most signifi- 
cantly, it gives an exposition of Israel's 
acquisition and political use, or nonuse, 
of nuclear weapons as a central factor of 
its foreign policy in the 1960-1991 
period. In stressing the factor of nuclear 
weapons, the author highlights an 
often-neglected aspect of Israeli secu- 
rity policy. 

This is the first interpretation 
of the historical development of nuclear 
doctrine in the Middle East that assesses 
the strategic implications of opacity — 
Israel's use of suggestion, rather than 
open acknowledgment, that it possesses 
nuclear weapons. Aronson discusses 
the strategic thinking of Israel, the Arab 
countries, the U.S., the former Soviet 



Union, and other countries and con- 
nects Israeli strategies for war, peace, 
territories, and the political economy 
with the use of nuclear deterrence. 

The author approaches the 
development of Israeli doctrines on 
nuclear weapons and defense in general 
within a large matrix that includes the 
United States; Israeli perceptions of Arab 
history, culture, and psychology; and 
Israeli perceptions of Israel’s own his- 
tory, culture, and psychology. He also 
deals with Arab perceptions of Israel's 
nuclear program and with Arab and 
Iranian incentives to go nuclear. In 
addition, he discusses at length the 
importance of nuclear factors in the 
conduct of the Persian Gulf War and 
examines the implications of the demise 
of the Soviet Union for arms control and 
peace in the Middle East. 

398 pages • $19.95 pb. • 0-7914-1208-3 
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filled by the United States, Japan, Ger- 
many, Russia, and China. Candidates 
for two other reserved slots include 
Britain, France, Italy, and Spain. 

■ Verification. One of the conven- 
tion's most vexing problems will be 
monitoring plants that produce legal 
pesticides, fertilizers, pharmaceuticals, 
and other products. In theory, “cre- 
ative plumbing" or altered chemical 
inputs could quickly turn .such plants 
into chemical-weapons operations. The 
broadly accepted solution is to conduct 
routine inspections at commercial and 
military sites, declared on the basis of 
production, processing, and consump- 
tion of key chemicals listed in the con- 
vention. Challenge inspections could 
be calle<i to investigate suspicious, pos- 
sibly illegal, activities. 

The challenge-inspection i-ssue, long 
the bane and the bulwark of the verifi- 
cation regime, was quietly resolved — 
at least in part — this spring. As early 
as 1984, George Bush, then vice presi- 
dent of the United States, first recom- 
mended an anidime-anywhere inspec- 
tion policy, with no right of refusal. 
But last year, the United States, sup- 
ported by Britain, Australia, and 



Japan, retreated from this position 
with a proposal that would have made 
challenge inspections considerably less 
stringent. (See “On the Outside Look- 
ing In,” October 1991 Bulletin.) 

The United States recently modified 
its position after extensive discussion 
with France. As a result, “managed 
access” challenge inspections will re- 
quire the challenged party to grant 
“the greatest degree of access possible” 
while taking precautionary measures to 
protect sensitive materials and items 
unrelated to chemical-weapons work. 

The likely timeline would allow in- 
spectors to secure the perimeter of the 
suspect site within 36 hours after 
entering the country, with such proce- 
dures as monitoring exiting vehicles. 
Within three more days, the inspection 
team would be allowed inside the 
perimeter. 

One controversial provision of the 
chainnan’s text would give the execu- 
tive council the ability to veto a chal- 
lenge request with a consensus vote. 
While some of the G-21 states have 
proposed that the council “screen” 
challenge requests, this idea has been 
resisted by othera who worry that such 



a “filter” could be influenced by poli- 
tics. This issue and others like the dura- 
tion of an inspection and the right to 
send an observer still must be nailed 
down, but at least a framework has 
been erected for challenge inspections. 

The consensus is that plants that 
produce chemical-weapons (CW) 
materials, or key precursor chemicals, 
would be “declared,” and subject to 
routine inspections. Negotiators agree 
that routine inspections will take place 
at “Schedule 1” and “Schedule 2” facil- 
ities, which produce, respectively, 
super-toxic lethal chemicals and key 
precursor chemicals. Countries dis- 
agree about conducting routine inspec- 
tions at “Schedule 3” facilities, which 
manufacture precursors and dual-use 
chemicals. A satisfactory definition of 
these ostensibly “CW-capable” facili- 
ties is still being established. 

The majority of plants that produce 
Schedule 1 and 2 chemicals are in the 
northern industrialized nations, while 
Third World nations have mostly 
Schedule 3 facilities. By slating some 
Schedule 3 facilities for routine inspec- 
tion, the chairman’s text attempts to 
spread the burden of routine inspec- 
tions more equally between nations 
above and below the equator. 

The CW-eapable definition has dis- 
tinct North-South overtones, and will 
probably be among the most difficult 
issues to resolve. The solution may ulti- 
mately lie in a trade-off, with less 
developed nations accepting more rou- 
tine inspections in exchange for more 
favorable export relationships with the 
North. 

■ Old and abandoned stocks. The 

convention requires parties to destroy 
all chemical weapons stocks in their 
jurisdiction within 10 years. This issue 
has been particularly difficult for Japan 
and China, and also for some European 
states, who are saddled with other 
nations’ abandoned stocks from previ- 
ous wars, hot and cold. 

The chairman’s text tries to extricate 
states from being burdened with total 
financial respon.sibility for the costly 
destruction of weapons they did not 
create. The treaty requires signatories 
to declare the existence of stocks that 
have been abandoned on another state’s 
territory. The states involved would 
then negotiate a mutually agi’eeable 
plan to destroy the stocks, including 
some level of compensation from the 
state that originated the stocks. 
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■ Riot control agents. The chair- 
man’s text reflects a consensus allow- 
ing the use of irritating agents (such as 
tear gas) for domestic law enforcement 
and riot control, but barring their use 
on battlefields. 

At odds with the international com- 
munity, but following domestic prece- 
dent, the United States argues that 
limited battlefield use of these agents 
should be permitted for defensive pur- 
poses only. During ratification, the U.S. 
Senate will subject the provisions 
regarding riot control agents to close 
scrutiny because successive administra- 
tions have held these agents outside the 
scope of the 1925 Geneva Protocol ban- 
ning the use of various poisonous gases. 

■ Export controls. Debate continues 
over the degree of flexibility states 
should have in enacting export con- 
trols. The chairman’s text tries to 
finesse this issue with wording that 
says that parties will not maintain arbi- 
trary restrictions that would “impede” 
trade with other parties. 

The United States, among others, 
argues that members should be allowed 
to assess and maintain export controls 



unilaterally. (How the tug-of-war over 
this issue will affect the “Australia 
Group” is still unclear. In an effort to 
curb proliferation, this group, which 
consists of some 20 exporting countries, 
created, and has gradually expanded, a 
list of controlled chemicals.) 

In summary, although challenge 
inspection has been the most high-pro- 
file issue in recent years, it is no longer 
a make-or-break issue. Rather, issues 
with a more North-South orientation, 
such as the use of export controls and 
routine inspections at Schedule 3 facil- 
ities, could be the spoilers. 

While grappling with these remain- 
ing issues, the delegates must remem- 
ber to incorporate provisions that 
allow for improved verification as bet- 
ter technologies become available and 
circumstances change. Conspicuously 
absent from the inspectors’ tool kit is 
aerial inspection, which has been a 
vital element in U.N. inspectors’ abil- 
ity to identify and confirm suspect 
sites and successfully conduct short- 
notice inspections in Iraq. More 
lenient amendment procedures will be 
a key to the convention’s long-term 



viability. 

In May 1991, President Bush chal- 
lenged negotiators to wrap up the con- 
vention no later than the end of 1992. If 
this deadline is to be met, considerable 
arm-twisting will have to be done. A 
political push from national capitals — 
particularly from the White House — 
is needed to propel the negotiators 
beyond their customary snail’s pace. 

By constructing and holding togeth- 
er the coalition against Iraq in the Gulf 
War, Bush proved that he has the cool- 
ing, bribing, and even menacing skills 
needed to bring together a disparate 
group. Moreover, his public advocacy 
of a chemical weapons convention gives 
him a personal stake in its successful 
conclusion. In an election year over- 
flowing with promises, those who 
believe the world would benefit by the 
elimination of chemical weapons hope 
he remembers this commitment. ■ 



Amy E. Smithson, a senior associate 
at the Henry L. Stimson Center in 
Washington, DC, is co-editor of Open 
Skies, Arms Control, and Cooperative 
Security (forthcoming) 
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Unindicted 

co-conspirators 

By WILLIAM M. ARKIN 



M ilitary leaders in the United States are having a 
hard time weaning themselves from the old Soviet 
threat. Despite Bush administration claims that 
the Commonwealth of Independent States (CIS) is 
no longer an adversary, nuclear insiders cite “conservative” 
forces in Russia and the former Soviet republics and the dan- 
gerous tensions that exist between civil and military sectors. 

“Instability” in the former Soviet Union is not merely a 
reason for caution, it is also a tool to protect U.S. nuclear 
weapons from the thi-eat of disarmament. The April 8-9 con- 
gressional testimony of Gen. Lee Butler, commander of the 
Strategic Air Command, typified the current approach. Stat- 
ing the evolving rationales for a po,st-Cold War U.S. nuclear 
weapons policy, Butler stressed Russia’s nuclear threat. As 
one Washington wag put it, “It’s the only target in towm.” 
Butler repeated the Pentagon’s entrenched practice of 
characterizing routine Russian nucleai’ activities as ominous 
modernization by “robust, well funded” laboratories. Butler 
said that such activity was a “puzzle”: “I would urge that 
there [be] ... no precipitous drawdown in [U.S.] forces until 
we have some better understanding of how hard realities of 
economic collapse play into their [Russian] long-range plans 
for force modernization.” 

In contrast, Butler and his cronies would never think of 
describing the U.S. nuclear arsenal as other than antiseptic, 
almost humanitarian. In his testimony, Butler didn’t even 
mention that U.S. nuclear crosshairs still point at CIS tar- 
gets throughout the republics. Nor did he acknowledge the 
black-budget push to develop new nuclear war-fighting 
techniques. While these programs are partly the product 
of inertia, they are also a product of an unreformed belief 
in the permanence of the nuclear war-fighting system. 

Given the lack of compelling rationales for nuclear 
weapons, the long-term survival of the U.S. nuclear machine 
increasingly depends on Russia’s nuclear force. In a wa.v, 
the two sides’ military-industrial complexes are no longer 
adversaries; they are monopolists intent on finding a com- 
mon doctrine and a cooperative approach to continuing 
their progi'ams. 



William M. Arkin, a cnntributiiig editor of the Bulletin, is 
director of military research for Greenpeace International 
in Washington, D.C. 



Butler spelled out the administration’s policy toward the 
non-existent adversary: “Whatever the pronounced inten- 
tions of the current leadership, until the enormous destruc- 
tive potential resident in the nuclear arsenals of the CIS is 
greatly mitigated, this nation must retain a capability of 
comparable import.” Nucleai' forces must remain balanced, 
Butler argued, because “the absence of a competent U.S. 
retaliatory force could easily change the benign threat cal- 
culus we presently anticipate.” 

Action-reaction no doubt lubricated the arms race in the 
past, but during most of the Cold War, the U.S. and Soviet 
militaries were more or less in step with their political 
masters. Now, the Russian hardliners — specifically the 
military-industrial complex and nuclear weapons bureau- 
cracy — are in direct conflict with civilian authorities, and 
the Pentagon’s approach to the U.S.-Russian relationship 
merely strengthens their hand. Tough words about Rus- 
sian intentions not only play well in the United States, they 
also feed resistance in Russia. 

The Russian government — but evidently not the U.S. 
government — is working aggressively to break the cycle 
perpetuated by such loose talk. Writing in the Spring 1992 
issue of Foreign Affairs, Russian Foreign Minister Andrei 
Kozyrev describes his government’s desire to see “a switch 
from words to deeds.” The Russian policy on nuclear 
weapons differs from Mikhail Gorbachev’s “new thinking,” 
says Kozyrev, because arms control breakthroughs in the 
1980s were “measured by old standards — those of the Cold 
War.” Those policies were only a “liberalized modification of 
the earlier Soviet foreign policy course.” “Some individual 
concessions were occasionally w'on from the military-indus- 
trial complex on .specific issues,” but Gorbachev never suc- 
ceeded in obtaining “its consent on the main point — on 
changing the very attitude toward the United States and 
the West as a whole.” 

Kozyrev says that Russia “simply cannot think ... of 
NATO as Russia’s adversary.” This, he says, “is the firm 
position of those who make up the government of Russia 
today, but not yet the mentality of the entire society, partic- 
ularly in its managerial apparatus and in the corridors of the 
military-industrial complex.” 

The U.S. government .should want to help the transforma- 
tion along by avoiding the old mentality of threat and 
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counter-threat. But its failure to do so is more than just a 
deficiency in rhetoric or restatement. At the very heart is 
ambivalence about U.S. post-Cold War nuclear objectives. 

In the short term, Russia, Iraq, North Korea, and the 
“Third World” — any justification or potential target — is 
needed to keep the machine alive. But hidden behind the 
claim that the world is now a more dangerous place is the 
link between the new so-called dangers and U.S. nuclear 
programs. These programs are not only a waste of money, 
they feed paranoia in Russia. 

From a Russian general’s point of view, the current U.S. 
nuclear weapons program shows that the Cold War is still 
on. Here’s what a 
Russian hardliner 
would see going 
on in the United 
States: 

■ The Energy 
Department’s 1993 
budget includes 
exploratory devel- 
opment of a new 
low-yield nuclear 
bomb, a radio fre- 
quency nuclear war- 
head for tactical 
forces, a maneu- 
vering reentry ve- 
hicle warhead for 
strategic missiles, 
and a hyperveloc- 
ity air-to-ground 
nuclear weapon. 

■ The air force 
is continuing to de- 
ploy a stealthy “ad- 
vanced cruise mis- 
sile,” a war-fight- 
ing advance over 
the existing air- 
launched cruise 
missile that is barely 10 years old. 

■ 'The air force is developing an unmanned Mach 20 global 
hypersonic “giide vehicle” under the black budget “Have 
Space” program. Other nuclear war-fighting weapons 
include an earth-penetrating weapon capable of destroying 
deeply buried targets, and a ground-launched “Strategic 
Boost Glide Vehicle” able to strike targets around the globe. 

■ The air force is developing a precision-guided reentry 
vehicle for ballistic missiles, one that would fit either e.xist- 
ing or future missiles. 

■ Black-budget nuclear war-fighting programs designed 
to perfect the destruction of mobile nuclear missiles still 
thrive. These include the air force’s “Strategic Targeting 
Laser Radar”; “abductive modeling” for detecting and iden- 
tifying mobile targets; and “off-board scouts,” a fleet of 
unmanned vehicles to help bombers search for mobile tar- 
gets in nuclear scenarios. 

More B-2 stealth bombers are being built, as are Trident 
II missiles and submarines. Minuteman III missiles are 
undergoing guidance improvements and upgrades. 

None of these programs are motivated by safety or secu- 



rity concerns, nor are they designed to deter future adver- 
saries; they are all scaled-down programs intended to 
improve war-fighting and fii-st-strike capabilities against 
the Russian arsenal — research striving for the same Cold 
War goals of battlefield transparency and smart-weapons 
accui'acy. 

Out of step with the real world, the two nuclear machines 
are feeding off each other — so much so that General Butler 
hopes to convince the leaders of the four nuclear republics 
to agree to nuclear weapon levels high enough that U.S. 
nuclear modernization can go forward. 

The first step toward that goal is to reach an agreement 

encouraging the 
Russians to re- 
sume nuclear test- 
ing this fall. Osten- 
sibly, the two sides 
will “limit” testing 
to two or three 
tests a year, but 
in reality the two 
sides will use the 
agreement to neu- 
tralize their domes- 
tic opponents. Co- 
operating with the 
Russians protects 
the Bush adminis- 
tration’s ultimate 
goal of a U.S. nu- 
clear stockpile that 
exceeds the com- 
bined total of CIS, 
Chinese, British, 
and French forces. 

Whatever the 
ultimate stockpile 
numbers will be, 
Butler knows they 
must not be too 
low. The gravest 
danger is that numbers could fall so low that it would mean 
the collapse of the nucleai- weapons reseai'ch, production, 
deployment, and maintenance complex. 

Butler calls this the “tjranny of small numbers.” “As we 
shrink oui' nucleai- arsenal fiuther,” he told Congress, “oper- 
ational considerations will assume increasing weight in the 
process of determining how to reduce weapons levels.” 

Operational considerations include hedging against sur- 
prise attack or technological failure, but the primary’ concern 
is to be able to keep old nuclear weapons and build new ones. 
The development of new wai-fighting techniques could not 
be hidden in an acknowledged disarmament regime. 

Butler argues against “hasty” decisions that would fore- 
close options that “may well prove irretrievable.” In other 
woi-ds, he wants to guaid against any move that would hin- 
der the nucleai’ weapons establishment’s current plans for 
the new arsenal. While smaller, that ai'senal w’ill be of the 
same basic design, serve the same mission, and retain the 
same prominence in foreign policy. This is exactly the same 
position now being argued by Butler’s anti-disarmament 
counterparts in Moscow. ■ 




“I wouldn’t wish disarmament on my worst enemy.” 
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Give Bush some aedit 

By JOHN ISAACS 



D efense Sec- 
retary Dick 
Cheney may 
have set the 
tone in 1990, when he 
finally killed the A-12 
Advanced Thctical Air- 
craft, which was over 
budget and behind 
schedule. Although the 
Pentagon had already 
spent dose to $9 billion 
on the program, the 
remaining 620 planes 
were expected to cost 
$57 billion — over $91 
million each. 

Early this year, the 
Bush administration 
announced that it 
intended to deep-six 
the Seawolf subma- 
rine. Even the Pen- 
tagon had come to 
agree that spending 
$2 billion apiece for 
submarines designed to chase Soviet submarines and 
ships was no longer smart. 

In 1990, Congress accepted the Defense Department’s A- 
12 decision. This spring, despite aggressive lobbying by 
New England congressional delegations that will force the 
construction of one or perhaps two more submarines, the 
administration achieved its larger goal of sinking the Sea- 
wolf program. 

The administration has justifiably been taken to task for 
having no post-Cold War military vision, and for being 
unwilling to make substantial reductions in the overall Pen- 
tagon budget. But to their credit. Bush and Cheney have bit 
the bullet on a number of weapons programs, and they are 
intent on shrinking the nuclear stockpile. Their record, while 
not exemplary, is laudable compared to that of Congress. 



John Isaacs is executive director of Council for a Livable 
World in Washington, D.C., and a Bulletin contributmg editor. 



The so-called “people’s 
branch” is always will- 
ing to trim budgets 
here and make policy 
statements there. But 
when it comes to mak- 
ing hard choices about 
killing weapons pro- 
grams, Congress often 
fades in the stretch. 

In addition to cur- 
tailing Seawolf and 
the A-12, the admin- 
istration — not Con- 
gress — has made a 
number of cuts in the 
past three-and-a-half 
years. Since taking 
office, the adminis- 
tration has: 

■ Terminated the 
MX rail-garrison pro- 
gram, originally de- 
signed to move nu- 
clear-armed MX mis- 
siles by rail. 

■ Discontinued the mobile deployment plan for Midget- 
man nuclear missiles, and this year it discarded the missile 
as well. 

■ Junked the SRAM II air-to-ground nuclear-tipped mis- 
sile. {Previously, Congress had eliminated all funding for 
the SRAM-T, a tactical version of the SRAM II missile 
originally designed for targets in Eastern Europe.) 

■ Ended nerve gas weapons production in an effort to 
prod the chemical weapons treaty negotiators in Geneva. 

■ Cut the B-2 bomber program back from the originally 
proposed 132 bombers to 75 and, this year, to 20. (While 
many in Congress vigorously opposed the program, it was 
the Pentagon that took the initiative.) 

■ Announced the unilateral destruction of all ground- 
based short-range nuclear weapons and the removal from 
ships of all tactical nuclear weapons. (Left to its own devices, 
Congiess would have held healings and introduced resolutions 
on the subject, but then deferred to the executive branch.) 




“Get rid of those.” 
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■ Announced plans to reduce strategic nuclear stockpiles 
to 50 percent of START TVeaty levels. The new U.S. and for- 
mer Soviet Union ceilings — yet to be acted on — would be 
4,700. Many argue that the administration can and should go 
lower, but at least the president took forceful action; 
Congress would not. 

T 

A he pattern of executive branch decision-making and con- 
gressional inertia continues. As it completed work on the fis- 
cal 1993 military authorization bill in May, the House Armed 
Services Committee articulated a number of lofty principles 
to guide future weapons procurement and personnel deploy- 
ment — but then flubbed the follow-through. 

The committee, in its summary report, noted that past 
practice was to develop and buy successive new generations 
of weapons, “each fast on the heels of the preceding one.” 
The report continued: ‘This no longer makes sense in the 
post-Soviet world.” In the future, the committee said, some 
technologies should be kept in the research stage, other 
weapons should be procured in very small numbers (so- 
called “silver bullet” procurement), and some aircraft or 
ships should be upgraded rather than jumping to an entirely 
new generation of weapons. 

The targets of this rhetoric were four new tactical aircrafl; 
in development that may ultimately cost taxpayers more 
than $350 billion: the navy’s AX, the replacement for the 
canceled A-12; the FA-18 E/F aircraft; and the air force’s F- 



22 Multi-role Fighter. Tough words, but when it came to 
decision time, the committee cut only 10 percent from the 
$2.2 billion requested for the F-22. It did cut half of the FA- 
18 E/F budget, but it increased funding for the AX. And it 
could not bring itself to kill the F-22 and the FA-18 pro- 
grams, which have a combined cost of over $160 billion. 

The committee also ducked some other obvious “mercy 
killings”: The Pentagon couldn’t bring itself to end the C- 
17 cargo plane, which is over budget, behind schedule, and 
failing performance tests. Neither could the House Armed 
Services Committee, which merely cut this year’s request 
from eight planes to six. The navy insists on moving ahead 
with another unneeded aircraft carrier, and the committee 
gave it the go-ahead. The committee also refused to end 
two Cold War weapons programs, the Trident II missile 
and the DDG-51 guided missile destroyer. 

The committee did reduce the administration’s $281 billion 
budget request by about $7 billion — ^two percent. However, 
it made those cuts the easy way, cutting “defense invento- 
ries” and “operations and maintenance.” That avoids hard 
choices — or offending constituencies in St. Louis, Newport 
News, and Groton. 

The administration thus deserves at least one-handed 
applause. Its military requests remain far too high; its strat- 
egy for the new world is cloudy; its willingness to make dra- 
matic changes in the post-Cold War environment is 
questionable. But, as Congress gives new meaning to the 
world “passive,” give Bush and Cheney a bit of credit for 
making a few tough choices. ■ 
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CAN 

FUJIMORI 

SAVE 

PERU? 

By MICHAEL RADU 

O n April 5, Penivian President Alberto 
Fujimori suspended the constitution, 
dissolved an elected Congress, purged 
much of the judiciary, and with militaiy 
backing, assumed complete power. Although he 
acknowledged Peru’s problems, U.S. Secretary 
of State James Baker condemned Fujimori’s 
actions and suspended all non-humanitarian aid 
to Penr, including funds for the anti-drug cam- 
paign. (See “Peru and the “War on Drugs,’ ’’ page 
19.) Was Fujimori’s decision justified, or was the 
State Department’s condemnation a construc- 
tive and principled defense of the democratic 
process? The answer to the first question may 
shed light on the second. 

Fujimori claimed his hand had been forced by 
the judiciary’s corruption and inefficiency, and 
by the legislature’s corruption, bickering, politi- 
cization of issues, inaction, and incompetence. 
Equally important, Fujimori justified his auto- 
golpe (self-made coup) by claiming overwhelm- 
ing popular support. With two of the three 
branches of government not functioning, but 
with military and massive popular support. 



As Peru’s 
president copes 
with Maoist 
insurgents, 
drug overlords, 
hyperinflation, 
a corrupt 
judiciary, and 
a paralyzed 
Congress, the 
United States 
says he’s not 
doing enough. 



Michael Radu is a resident scholar at the For- 
eign Policy Research Institrde in Philadelphia 
and a contributing editor to Orbis. He is the edi- 
tor o/Violence and the Latin American Revolu- 
tionaries, 1988. 



Fujimori began to reorganize the state, includ- 
ing a revision of the constitution. Since April 5, 
one independent public opinion poll after anoth- 
er has confirmed that Peruvian public support 
for Fujimori exceeds 70 percent. Most polls also 
found that the poor and the young are the pres- 
ident’s strongest backers. 

In an unusual presidential race in 1990, Fuji- 
mori, the son of Japanese immigrants, was the 
surprise victor over an internationally known 
novelist, Mario Vargas Llosa. Before the cam- 
paign, Fujimori was a relatively obscure 
agronomist and university president. When he 
assumed office, he inherited a country in ruins. 
Inflation was running at about 8,000 percent, 
with an accumulated rate during the past five 
years of about 2,500,000 percent. These rates, 
unique even among the profoundly mismanaged 
economies of Latin America, are well above 
those in post-communist states in Eastern 
Europe. Hyperinflation has pushed a majority 
of the population into abject poverty— or, at 
best, into the “informal sector” whose role and 
importance have been well publicized by Peru- 
vian economist Hernando de Soto in his interna- 
tional best seller. The Other Path. 

In 1990, the Peruvian gross national product 
was dwindling rapidly, falling below its levels of 
the mid-1960s, and approaching the economic 
depths of Haiti. The country was isolated from 
the international financial markets, yet it had a 
crushing $20 billion foreign debt — the direct 
result of President Alan Garcia’s decision to limit 
debt service to 10 percent of the value of Peru’s 
exports — a de facto repudiation of debt repay- 
ment. Capital flight, encouraged by hyperinfla- 
tion, the populist and statist policies of Garcia’s 
government, and Garcia’s 1987 attempt to nation- 
alize the banks, made a bad situation worse. 

Fujimori’s ad hoc and ragtag election vehicle, 
the Cambio 90 (Change 1990) party, came in 
third in the new Congress, behind an unstable 
center-right alliance (FREDEMO) and Garcia’s 
American Popular Revolutionary Alliance 
(APRA), and gave him virtually no congres- 
sional support. Cambio 90 not only lacked a 
majority or plurality, it w’as a largely fictional 
party that soon split along regional, personal, 
and religious (Catholic v. Evangelical) lines. 
Nor was Fujimori much interested in party or 
congressional politics, compromises, or deals. 
Even his two vice presidents, Maximo San 
Remo and Carlos Garcia, were not involved in 
policy-making. 

On the other hand, none of the nu^or parties or 
alliances in Congress — FREDEMO, APRA, or 
the left — demonstrated any inclination to work 
with the president. His proposed laws were lost 
in congressional bickering; his December 1991 
wave of decrees, all of which needed congression- 
al approval, were dismissed or undermined amid 
political rhetoric. Congress voted itself large 
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salaiy inci'eases and bigger staffs, while the gov- 
ernment paid a pittance to its soldiers. 

c 

W^ince 1980 most Peruvians have wonted less 
about the dismal economic situation than about 
simple survival. Peru is today, and has been 
since the mid-1980s at the latest, victimized by 
the bloodiest, most efficient, and best led revo- 
lutionary organization in the world — ^the Maoist 
Communist Party of Peru (PCP) — better 
known as the Sendem Luminoso, or the Shining 
Path. Since 1980, when it made a violent debut 
by destroying electoral ballots during the first 
democratic elections since 1963, Sendero has 
been directly involved in some 22,000 deaths, 
and has done about $20 billion dollars of damage 
to the country’s infrastructure — an amount 
equal to Peru’s foreign debt and more than 
equal to the country’s annual GNP. This figure 
does not come from an hysterical right-wing 
source, but from a Peruvian government com- 
mission led by Sen. Enrique Beniales, a stal- 
wart of the democratic left. 

Sendero controls, or denies government con- 
trol over, some 40 percent of Peitivian temtory, 
mostly in rural areas, including much of the 
Upper Huallaga Valley, the source of about 60 
percent of the world’s coca leaf. Sendero is proud 
of its nearly genocidal campaign against the 
appro.ximately 120,000 Ashaninka Indians in the 



Ene Valley, of mass kidnappings, of forced star- 
vation, and of the murder of popularly elected 
leaders among the slum dwellers of Lima. The 
murder of Elena Moyano in February 1991 is a 
good example of Sendero’s revolutionarj’ war- 
fare. Her children watched as Moyano, the elect- 
ed leftist deputy mayor of Villa El Salvador, 
Lima’s largest slum, was shot dead and her body 
blown up with a dynamite charge. 

Sendetv’s pohcy of decapitating the legitimate 
leadership of popular organizations to create a 
vacuum its cadres can fill follows its earlier 
strategy of eliminating the state’s presence, and 
then any peaceful alternative, in as much of the 
country as possible. At the beginning of the 
insurgency, police were driven from rural out- 
posts; next, judges and locally elected leaders 
were eliminated. Ti’aditional Indian or village 
elders and other influential figures (such as 
teachers and agiicultural-extension profession- 
als) were next on Sendero's list of enemies and 
victims. After national and regional leaders, 
members of the democratic left became targets 
of Sendero’s “annihilation teams.” It was then 
the turn of representatives of non-political and 
non-governmental organizations, from foreign 
aid projects to the Catholic church. Five priests 
and two nuns were murdered simply because 
they, like Moyano, were helping the poor. 

Sendero is led by a small group of intellectu- 
als, mostly former professors from the San 
Cristobal University in Ayacucho, followers of 



Sendero Luminoso 
("Shining Path") 
guerrillas lecture new 
recruits at a jungle 
training camp, 1989. 
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Alberto Fujimori. 



Abimael Guzman, an ex-philosophy professor 
who wrote his dissertation on Immanuel Kant’s 
philosophy of space. Known by his fanatical fol- 
lowers as “President Gonzalo,” or “the Fourth 
Sword of Marxism” (after Marx, Lenin, and 
Mao), Guzman’s methods and goals are similar 
to those of the Sorbonne-educated Pol Pot. His 
beliefs include a total rejection of modernity, 
which he associates with imperialism. Model 
farms and university agricultural laboratories 
(including one in Ayacucho), medicine factories, 
and some of the few bridges and roads Peru 
had have been destroyed. Sendero also ex- 
presses Guzman’s hatred of capitalism by burn- 
ing bank notes, closing down centuries-old 
Indian fairs, and murdering such robber 
barons and “exploiters” as an owner of two 
cows, ten sheep or llamas, or a track. 

But Sendero cannot be explained as a band of 
crazed lunatics. Its militants are cold-blooded 
killei’s with a clearly defined long-term strategy. 
They recruit children as young as six, they are tac- 
tically flexible and opportunistic, and — the ulti- 
mate nightmare for most Peruvians — they have 
now infiltrated all levels of society. A poorly paid 
Indian maid most middle class Peruvians would 
take for granted may well be discovered in posses- 
sion of Sendero propaganda or an occasional Uzi. 

Among those who have been identified as 
Sendero militants or sympathizers are a senato- 
rial aide, a brilliant Catholic seminarian, elected 
community and union leaders, military and 
police recruits, even non-commissioned officers 
and would-be nuns. The entire membership of 
the legally established “Democratic Lawyers 
Association” and the journalists who published 
El Diario have been identified as Sendero pro- 
pagandists. lEl Diario was finally banned in 
1990.) Many public universities — the largest of 
which is the oldest in the Americas, Lima’s San 
Marcos — and La Cantuta, Peru’s main teacher 
training institution, have become virtual 
Senderista training grounds. To make matters 
worse, during the past three yeai's Se7idero has 
increasingly and successfully penetrated Lima’s 
slums — the pueblos jovenes (new towns). To do 
so, it has used means such as Moyano’s mm-der, 
but it has also taken advantage of the govern- 
ment’s absence, and the people’s poverty, or it 
has simply exerted sheer teraor and manipula- 
tion in places like Raucana township, where it 
has established at least partial control. 

Nor is Sendetv the only thi’eat to the security 
and the existence of the Peravian nation. The 
'Tupac Amaru Revolutionary Movement 
(MRTA), founded in 1984, is, by Sendero stan- 
dards, small. But its links with the drag trade, 
and, most paiticulai’ly, with Peru’s largest and 
most established party, APRA, as w'ell as with 
parties of the legal left, have made this basically 
pro-Cuban, pro-Sandinista group more impor- 
tant than its size would seem to warrant. 



Victor Polay Campos, MRTA’s founder and 
leader, is the son of an APRA founder. In Decem- 
ber 1991 his sister was elected APRA women’s 
leader. When Polay was captured by the APRA 
government and jailed for murders and drug 
dealing in 1987, Prime Minister Armando Vil- 
lanueva visited him in jail — ostensibly to check 
on his safety — and the government-controlled 
TV channel allowed him to give interviews from 
jail. True or not, the 1990 jailbreak by MRTA 
prisoners, including Polay, was widely seen as 
possible only with the regime’s contrivance. 

A 

X&s if a collapsing economy and two major 
insurgencies were not enough, since the early 
1980s Peru has become the world’s major source 
of cocaine. Over 60 percent of the world’s coca 
leaf is produced in Peru, most in the Upper 
Huallaga Valley. At least 200,000 people are 
directly involved in growing coca, and as many 
as a million more — from Lima’s street-corner 
money changers, to auto and video salesmen, to 
employees of legal enteiprises owmed by drug 
traffickers, are directly or indirectly dependent 
on drug money, as are their families. 

In a country as poor as Peru, drag money — 
estimated to be at least $2 billion a year — cre- 
ates a degree of corruption impossible to gauge, 
let alone control. Members of Congress and 
businessmen, police and army generals, petty 
bureaucrats, journalists, and politicians are all 
involved. Political parties, intellectuals, and 
politicians hide behind nationalism, railing 
against “imperialist” pressures from the United 
States to control coca giuwing and to defend the 
allegedly centuries-old Indian tradition of coca 
chewing. (The Upper Huallaga became a coca- 
growing ai'ea only in the late 1970s.) 

Drag trafficking and teiTorism are by now so 
intricately linked that they ai'e virtually one. 
Sendero is thought to extort as much as $30 mil- 
hon a year by taxing the Colombian drag lords’ 
imports of coca paste from the Upper Huallaga 
Valley, large stretches of which it now controls. 
MRTA’s drag income widely exceeds its other 
sources of funds — ransoms from kidnappings 
and protection money. 



X After 12 years of a demagogic military gov- 
ernment’s bumbling nationalism and socialism, 
the post-1980 democratic governments of Peru 
(whether center-right [1980-1985], or more or 
less democratic-left [1985-1990] or Fujimori’s 
own pre-April 5 lone-rider regime) proved 
incompetent, unable, or unwilling to cope with 
the country's growing problems. Apart fium the 
irresponsible behavior of Peru’s politicians, the 
main reason has been the weakness of the coun- 
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try’s major institutions — Congress, the judicia- 
ry, the military, the police, and the bloated gov- 
ernment bureaucracy. 

'The Peruvian Congress elected in 1990 repre- 
sented at least 10 parties; they formed unstable 
coalitions that were soon divided by the person- 
al ambitions of their leaders, or they broke up 
over narrow ideological issues. Fujimori, lacking 
both a congressional majority and the patience 
to build a coaUtion, was stopped at every turn 
and on every issue. Even Vargas Llosa’s “Liber- 
ty Movement,” whose economic program Fuji- 
mori took as his own, voted against Fujimori’s 
free-market policies, which it had advocated 
during the 1990 campaign. And APRA, which 
seems to have learned nothing from its blunders 
when in power, tried to block every move of the 
executive. By late April, after Fujimori’s auto- 
golpe, former president Alan Garcia, the self- 
described leader of the opposition, had become 
Peru’s most unpopular politician, with an 
approval rating of 9 percent to Fujimori’s 83 
percent. (In early June, Garcia traveled to Bogo- 
ta, Colombia, where he was granted political 
asylum.) 

The collapse of Marxism abroad, and the 
homegrown inability to understand Peru’s need 
to change or to withstand Sendero’s assaults in 
its strongholds among the poor areas of Lima or 
Puno, have all contributed to the eclipse of the 
legal and parliamentary left. Some sectors of the 
legal left are openly linked to MRTA, and many 
others have engaged in a campaign for “human 
rights,” which most Peruvians see as directed 
solely against the militaiy and the police. Leftist 
unions are in the forefront of anti-privatization 
and anti-free market reforms. 

All these factors combined to make the pai'lia- 
mentary left — dubbed the “parliamentary 
cretins” by Sendero leader Abimael Guzman — 
less and less credible among its natural con- 
stituency, the urban poor. Sendero’s murders of 
popular and credible local leftist leaders such as 
Elena Moyano have further marginalized this 
group. Only a few isolated and rational voices, 
such as that of the highly respected socialist. 
Sen. Enrique Bemales, remain. 

A major reason for Fujimori’s April coup was 
the total decay of Peru’s judiciaiy Its incompe- 
tence, slowness, absurd decisions, coiTuption, 
politicization, and vulnerability to intimidation 
are infamous, even in a Latin American context. 
Judges have been systematically bought, intim- 
idated, or terrorized by Sendero, MRTA, and 
drug traffickers. One court initially found 
Sendero’s second in command, Osman Morote, 
not guilty of terrorism, but later condemned him 
on secondary charges. In January 1992 the 
Supreme Court found Abimael Guzman innocent 
of murder and ten’orism, for ‘lack of proof.” 

The APRA-appointed Supreme Court, 13 of 
whose 28 judges were summaiily fired by Fuji- 



Peru and the “War on Drugs” 

Until the 1980s, U.S.-Peruvian relations centered on such issues 
as compensation for nationalized assets of U.S. companies, fishing 
rights along the Pacific coast, and Lima’s relations with Cuba and 
Nicaragua. After Peru became the world’s largest coca leaf grow- 
er in the early 1980s, the drug issue came to dominate the rela- 
tionship between the two countries. The Reagan and Bush 
administrations — and Congress — have all made Peru a center- 
piece in the “War on Drugs.” But the incoherence of both coun- 
tries’ drug policies has plagued every attempt to deal with the 
issue on a bilateral basis. 

To the U.S. government, Peruvian coca growing is a threat to 
U.S. citizens — one to be eliminated as soon as possible, and at as 
low a financial and political cost as possible. While annual econom- 
ic aid to Peru had increased from virtually nothing in the late 
1970s to over $250 million before Alberto Fujimori’s April 5 gov- 
ernment takeovei it has always been granted conditionally. 
Oblivious to the fact that the nexus between coca production and 
two violent insurgent movements constitutes a threat to Peni’s 
very existence. Congress imposed stringent yet vaguely defined 
human rights conditions on aid to Peru. 

The Peimvian military and police are engaged in what may well 
be the world’s dullest war, and they have often blundered into 
human rights violations. This problem has eased somewhat since 
President Fujimori assumed office in 1990. 

U.S. moves to end aid, to pull out two militai-y radar installa- 
tions designed to help Peru interdict drug trafficking, and to 
remove Diug Enforcement Agency (DEA) personnel Ircm Peru’s 
Upper Huallagd Valley after a Peruvian attack on a U.S. suiweil- 
lance plane in April, seem merely self-defeating. 

On the other hand, Peruvians have seized on the drug wai- as a 
ticket to U.S. financial largesse, as Fujimori himself demonstrat- 
ed at this yeai’’s San Antonio drug summit when he rejected any 
definite drug-control deadlines unless Peru received a massive 
increase in economic aid. He argued that only economic develop- 
ment of the Upper Huallaga, not militaiy intervention, would end 
coca growing. Fujimori failed to mention that the Upper Huallaga 
is already under emergency military nile, and that any alterna- 
tive economic model for the region, if it is to be at all feasible, has 
an open-ended tab that the United States is not prepared to pay. 

In the United States, some former DEA agents, military 
experts, and liberal politicians (an unlikely coalition if there ever 
w'as one) have used Fujimori’s April 5 autogolpe as an excuse to 
give up on Peru altogether. The U.S. military has been ambiva- 
lent at best about the drag wai', and its leaders dread the possi- 
bility of having to deal with the Maoist Sendero Luminoso 
(Shining Path); liberal pohticians have opposed counter-insm-gen- 
cy activities; and nobody wants to see U.S. Marines die for an 
uncertain cause in a foreign country. 

—M.R. 



mori after April 5, also found ex-president Alan 
Garcia irmocent of all charges of conuption after 
a congressional commission had lifted his sena- 
torial life-time immunity. According to the 
Peruvian media, the national attorney, also 
appointed by Alan Gai'cia (and fired by Fuji- 
mori), asked, illegally, for the income tax re- 
turns of APRA’s enemies. 
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A peasant farmer 
harvests coca leaves 
In a jungle plot in the 
Upper Huallaga Valley, 
the world's single 
largest source of 
coca, the raw material 
for cocaine. 




Political prisoners have been routinely pro- 
tected by the courts because they were able to 
intimidate and threaten judges. The courts 
oppo.sed the return to police control of a prison 
taken over by Sendero prisoners in 1987, and 
the Supreme Court has refused to allow police 
to inteiwene in public universities like San Mar- 
cos and La Cantuta — Sendero’s and MRTA’s 
main recruiting pools — in the name of “univer- 
sity autonomy,” although there was ma.ssive evi- 
dence that the campuses were controlled by 
Sevdero and/or MRTA. 

Finally, with no reganl to law, common sense, 
or society’s interest or safety, judges have rou- 
tinely freed prominent Sevdero leaders long 
before they have completed their sentences, 
ostensibly for “good behavior.” Meanwhile, 
petty criminals from the poorest strata of soci- 
ety have languished in prison for years before 
going to trial. One of Fujimori’s first steps after 
A])ril 5 was to relea.se those long awaiting trial. 

While tens of thousands of poor Peruvians 



were awaiting trial in some of South America’s 
worst jails, some 600 convicted Sendero and 
MRTA terrorists were in total control of their 
jails. Mostly of middle-class origin, these prison- 
ers received food and money from their party or 
relatives and denied police access to their prison 
blocks, which were then transformed into polit- 
ical indoctrination and military training camps 
that even offered media shows. One of Fuji- 
mori’s first actions after April 5 was to reestab- 
lish police control over prison areas controlled 
by Sendero for the past five years. By the end of 
April, at the cost of the lives of three policemen 
and 30 convicts, Peru’s prisons were once again 
controlled by the state, not by self-proclaimed 
“political” prisoners — another of Fujimori’s pop- 
ular measures. 

It is perhaps Peru’s greatest tragedy that 
while Fujimori found massive popular support 
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for suspending democracy, the two institutions 
that supported his decision — the police and the 
military — are slender reeds for reforming the 
country and solving its problems. If anything, 
both are as inept and corrupt as the Congress 
and the judiciary. 

The police are so corrupt that most Peru- 
vians vie w them as just another group of thugs 
who threaten their pockets and their lives. 
Abysmally paid and led, the police began to lose 
control in some parts of Peru as early as 1982. 
During the 1985-1990 APRA regime, the gov- 
ernment politicized the police to the extent that 
then interior minister Agustin Mantilla — now- 
under arrest for possessing a huge arsenal in 
his home — was found guilty by a congressional 
committee of establishing and arming death 
squads such as the “Rodrigo Franco Comman- 
do.” Always poorly motivated and paid, the 
police have never recovered from APRA’s 
politicization. 

Nor is the military an effective fighting force 
against the Sendero, MRTA, or drug traffickers. 
Most of the top command is incompetent and 
politicized — yes-men to Fujimori and his etni- 
neiice grise, Vladimiro Montesinos. Montesinos, 
a cashiered captain once accused of selling 
secrets to the CIA, is now Fujimori’s intelli- 
gence boss — and he keeps files on all senior gen- 
erals. As far as Sendero and MRTA are 
concerned, for more than a decade the military 
took nearly every WTong step possible. Promo- 
tion is determined by seniority, not competence, 
and commanders rarely remain in the areas of 
their expertise for more than a year. And the 
Peruvian military’s historic obsession with 
imagined threats from Ecuador and Chile 
means that at least half the armed forces are 
based outside areas of active insurgency. The 
army is still seeking more tanks from Czechoslo- 
vakia and fighter planes from Russia, all expen- 
sive and irrelevant to Peru’s problems. Neither 
the military nor any government since 1980 has 
devised a coherent strategy for combating the 
Sendero or MRTA. 

Occasionally, President Garcia asked the mil- 
itary to arm villagers so that they could resist 
Sendero attacks, and Fujimori has pressed this 
policy more persistently. Until last year, the mil- 
itary had resisted, complying only sporadically. 

N 

A lew democracies need to adjust to reality, in 
both an institutional and a logical sense. This is a 
truth made obvious by political conflicts in Tajik- 
istan and Georgia, Venezuela and Peru. After 
decades of authoritarianism, communism, or an 
incompatible political culture, democracy is not 
something to be installed or arbitrated by Wash- 
ington, Brussels, or the United Nations. Nor can 
democracy be established in a quick-fix, single 



election by a largely ignorant population. 

The fact that Pei-uvians of all social origins 
approve ofFujimori’sdismantling of Peru’s ver- 
sion of “democracy” does not make them anti- 
democratic. Nor does their hostility to the same 
parties they voted for in 1990 transfoi-m most 
PeruN-ians into authoritaiian zombies. Simply put, 
they are tired of a system that does not work. 
And when a majonty of Peiu vians say they sup- 
port a dialogue between Fujimori and his foes, it 
suggests that then- hostility to democratic ineffi- 
ciency is not the same as hatred for democracy. 

With a leaderless military and an ineffective 
police force, Fujimori may need external sup- 
port to clean up Latin America’s most reac- 
tionai-y and inefficient political system. U.S. 
proposals to isolate Fujimori — who was elected 
by popular vote — in the same w'ay the United 
States has isolated the Haitian militai-y junta, is 
an insult to both Peruvians and to democracy. 

American interests go beyond wanting Peru to 
enjoy an electoral democracy or the notion of 
freedom for its own sake. TTie enmity between 
Fujimori and the Peiuvian Congress may make 
American congressmen uneasy, but that is no 
reason to confuse either circumstances or coun- 
tries. Denying Peiu aid or access to international 
ci-edits from the World Bank and the Internation- 
al Monetaiy Fund merely provokes self-defeat- 
ing Peiuvian nationalism and helps nobody. 

Peru presents the clearest e.xample of what 
may be an increasing phenomenon — a country 
where short-term democratic formalities and a 
free future are in conflict. In places where it is 
new and fi-agile, democracy needs time and pop- 
ular support to take root. As demonstrated in 
Peru, that time may come after, not before the 
economic, security, and personal rew’ards of 
change are apparent. 

Fujimori did not kill democracy in Peru. He 
has removed a democratic mask, a locally unpop- 
ular disguise rejected by almo.st eveiy Perovdan. 

In its early stages, democracy has to be seen 
as working, and it has to be efficient. In both 
respects, Peru’s democracy, foi-mal but supei-fi- 
cial, failed. In fact, so obvious was its failure that 
some of Fujimori’s most determined foes now 
publicly admit that there could not, and should 
not, be a return to the situation before April 5. 
Punishing Peru for Fujimori’s decision will only 
further damage the lives of 23 million Pero- 
vians. And withdrawing U.S. aid and coopera- 
tion with Peru in the fight against drugs will 
also be self-defeating, since it will mean an 
increase in the supply of crack cocaine to U.S. 
cities. 

Fujimori should be encouraged to restnicture 
and rebuild a Peruvian democracy, and he 
should be pressured to keep the five-month 
schedule for constitutional refonn and new con- 
gressional elections (promised for October) that 
he has pledged to follow. ■ 



Fujimori did 
not kill 
democracy; 
he removed 
a democratic 
mask. 
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THE RIVER OF TIME 



By MIKHAIL GORBACHEV 



In May, Mikhail 
Gorbachev, last 
president of 
the Soviet 
Union, spoke 
in Fulton, 
Missouri— the 
site of Winston 
Churchill’s 
“Iron Curtain” 
speech 46 
years ago. 



M ore than 46 years ago, Winston 
Churchill spoke in Fulton, and in my 
country this speech was singled out as 
the formal declaration of the “Cold 
War.” This was indeed the first time the words 
“Iron Curtain” were pronounced, and the whole 
Western world was challenged to close ranks 
against the threat of tyranny in the form of the 
Soviet Union and Communist expansion. Every- 
thing else in this speech, including Churchill’s 
analysis of the postwar situation in the world, his 
thoughts about the possibility of preventing a 
third world war, the prospects for progress, and 
methods of reconstnicting the postwar world, 
remained unknown to the Soviet people. 

Today, in paying tribute to this prominent 
statesman, we can evaluate more quietly and 
objectively both the merits of his speech and the 
limitations of the analysis which it included, his 
ideas and predictions, and his strategic principles. 

Since that time the world in which we live has 
undergone tremendous changes. Even so, how- 
ever paradoxical it may sound, there is a certain 
similarity between the situation then and today. 
'Then, the prewar structure of international rela- 
tions had virtually collapsed, [and] a new pat- 



tern of forces had emerged along with a new set 
of interests and claims. 

Different trends in world development could 
be discerned, but their prospects were not clear- 
ly outlined. New possibilities for progress had 
appeared. Answers had to be found to the chal- 
lenges posed by new subjects of international 
law. The atmosphere was heavy — not only with 
hope, but also with suspicion, lack of under- 
standing, unpredictability. 

In other words, a situation had emerged in 
which a decision with universal implications had 
to be taken. Churchill’s greatness is seen in the 
fact that he was the first among leading political 
figures to understand that. 

Indeed, the world community, which had at 
this time already established the United 
Nations, was faced with a unique opportunity to 
change the course of world development, funda- 
mentally altering the role in it of force and of 
war. And, of course, this depended to a decisive 
degree on the Soviet Union and the United 
States — here I hardly need to explain why. 

So I would like to commence my remarks by 
noting that the Soviet Union and the United 
States missed that chance — the chance to estab- 
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lish their relationship on a new basis of principle 
and thereby to initiate a world order different 
from that which existed before the war. I think 
it is clear that I am not suggesting that they 
should have established a sort of condominium 
over the rest of the world. The opportunity was 
on a different plane altogether. 

If the United States and the Soviet Union had 
been capable of understanding their responsibil- 
ity and sensibly correlating their national inter- 
ests and strivings with the rights and interests 
of other states and peoples, the planet today 
would be a much more suitable and favorable 
place for human life. I have more than once crit- 
icized the foreign policy of the Stalinist leader- 
ship in those years. Not only was it incapable of 
reevaluating the historical logic of the interwar 
period, taking into account the experience and 
results of the war, and following a course which 
corresponded to the changed reality, it commit- 
ted a major error in equating the victory of 
democracy over fascism with the victory of 
socialism and aiming to spread socialism 
throughout the world. 

But the West, and the United States in partic- 
ular, also committed an error. Its conclusion about 
the probability of open Soviet military aggression 
was unrealistic and dangerous. This could never 
have happened, not only because Stalin, as in 
1939-1941, was afraid of war, did not want war, 
and never would have engaged in a major war. 
But primarily because the country was exhaust- 
ed and destroyed; it had lost tens of millions of 
people, and the public hated war. Having won a 
victory, the army and the soldiers were dying to 
get home and get back to a normal life. 

By including the “nuclear component” in 
world politics, and on this basis unleashing a 
monstrous arms race — and here the initiator 
was the United States, the West — “defense suf- 
ficiency was exceeded,” as the lawyers say. This 
was a fateful error. 

So I would be so bold as to affirm that the 
governing circles of the victorious powers 
lacked an adequate .strategic vision of the possi- 
bilities for world development as they emerged 
after the w'ar — ^and, consequently, a true under- 
standing of their own countries' national inter- 
ests. Hiding behind slogans of “love for peace” 
and defense of their people’s interests, on both 
sides decisions were taken which split asunder 
the world which had just succeeded in overcom- 
ing fascism because it was united. 

And on both sides this was justified ideologi- 
cally. The conflict was presented as the 
inevitable opposition between good and evil — all 
the evil, of course, being attributed to the oppo- 
nent. This continued for decades until it became 
evident that we were approaching the abyss. I 
am stating this because the world community 
has paid dearly for the errors committed at this 
turning point in world history. 



In the major centers of world politics the 
choice, it would seem, has today been made in 
favor of peace, cooperation, interaction, and 
overall security. And in pushing forward to a 
new civilization we should under no circum- 
stances again make the intellectual (and conse- 
quently political) error of interpreting victory 
in the “Cold War” narrowly as a victoiy for one- 
self, one’s own way of life, for one’s own values 
and merits. This was a victory over a scheme 
for the development of humanity which was 
becoming slowly congealed and leading us to 
destruction. ... It was a shattering of the 
vicious circle into which we had driven our- 
selves. This was altogether a victory for com- 
mon sense, reason, democracy, and common 
human values. 

c 

^^hurchill urged us to think “superstrategi- 
cally,” meaning by this the capacity to rise above 
the subsidiary problems and particularities of 
current realities, focusing on the major trends 
and being guided by them. 

What are the chai'acteristics of the world sit- 
uation today? In thinking over the processes 
which we ourselves have witnessed, we are 
forced to conclude that humanity is at a major 
turning point. Not only the peoples of the for- 
mer Soviet Union, but the whole world is living 
through this watershed situation. This is not 
just some ordinary state of development, like 
many others in world history. This is a turning 
point on a historic and worldwide scale and sig- 
nifies the incipient substitution of one paradigm 
of civilization by another. 

Since antiquity the progress of humanity has 
occurred within the framework of regional civi- 
lizations and relatively autonomous societies — 
autonomous in the sense that the interaction 
among them was not the determining factor in 
the development of a given state or a given peo- 
ple and did not turn into an all-encompassing 
interdependence. Before om- eyes this pattern of 
relations is receding into the past. It is being 
overtaken by powerftil global integrating trends 
due to the far-reaching scientific and technical 
revolution, the inteniationalization of economic 
processes, and the profound transformation of 
the conditions of human life. 

All of this allows us to conclude that there has 
been a radical change in the very forms of social 
development which existed in the past — a 
change in the organization of .social life and in vir- 
tually eveiy area of human existence. What is 
more, there has been a change in people’s inter- 
nal world, in how they visualize moral and social 
ideals. 

These changes, of course, did not .start today 
or yesterday. But it is today, before our eyes and 
with our participation, that they enter their 
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decisive, watershed phase, when all spheres of 
human activity — production, economics, finance, 
the market, polities, science, culture, and the 
like — become integrated on a world-wide scale. 
This existing and intensifying integration of the 
world reveals a broad spectrum of favorable 
opportunities for the future of mankind. 

First and foremost, it signifies the possibility of 
creating a global international security system, 
thus preventing large-scale military conflicts like 
the world wars of the twentieth century and facil- 
itating a radical i-eduction in levels of armaments 
and reducing the burden of military expendi- 
tures. This signifies that the attention, and the 
resources, of the world community can be focused 
on solving problems in non-military areas: 
demogi'aphy, ecology, food production, energy 
.sources, and the like. This means new opportuni- 
ties for economic progress, insuring normal con- 
ditions of life for the earth’s growing population, 
and improved living conditions. 

We have, in fact, already started moving in 
that direction. But the significance of these 
changes, while a great source of hope, .should not 
blind us to the dangers — ^some of which we have 
already encountered. It would be a supreme 
tragedy if the world, having overcome the “1946 
model,” were to find itself once again in a “1914 
model” world. A major international effort will 
be needed to render irreversible the shift in 
favor of a democratic world — and democratic 
for all of humanity, not just for half of it. 

I am in full agreement with Secretary of State 
James Baker’s formulation. The existing dan- 
gers are largely a function of the watershed 
chai'acter of the times we live in. It is quite clear 
that the enhanced integration and interdepen- 
dence of the world at the same time creates new 
tensions — both domestically and international- 



ly — unleashing processes which earlier were 
hidden from view. 

The very fact that the two world blocs are 
no longer in confrontation and that the col- 
lapse of totalitarian regimes has released cen- 
trifugal forces which had been temporarily 
frozen — territorial and intergovernmental 
contradictions and claims — has encouraged 
an exaggerated nationalism. And this has 
already led to much bloodshed. 

The ending of the global confrontation of 
nuclear superpowers, and of the ideological 
opposition between the two world systems, has 
rendered even more visible today’s major con- 
tradiction — between the rich and poor coun- 
tries, between “North” and “South.” All these 
terms today are not merely conventional. 

The essence of the situation is not altered by 
the fact that several countries of the South have 
shaken off poverty and backwardness, while 
some are treading on the heels of the old devel- 
oped countries. Still the correlation between 
poverty and wealth in the modem world has not 
improved, but has actually deteriorated due to 
the profound crisis in the countries which have 
emerged from the Soviet Union. The situation is 
made worse by the headlong development of 
world communications and the systematic 
transmission of information, inculcating in the 
less developed countries a more intense feeling 
of social deprivation and even of hopelessness 
and despair. 

T 

iurning now to the world economy, the 
increasingly close links between national 
economies and markets is accompanied by inten- 
sified international competition, leading to de 
facto trade wars and a threatened rebirth of pro- 
tectionism. One of the worst of the new dangers 
is ecological. When Winston Churchill gave his 
speech here, most people on this planet did not 
even suspect a moi-tal threat fi'om that du’ection. 

But today, global climatic shifts, the green- 
house effect, the “ozone hole,” acid rain, contam- 
ination of the atmosphere, soil, and water by 
industrial and household waste, the destruction 
of the forests, etc., all threaten the stability of 
the planet. Despite all the efforts being made to 
prevent ecological catastrophe, the destruction 
of nature is intensifying. And the effects of our 
poisoning of the spiritual sphere — drug addic- 
tion, alcoholism, terrorism, crime — become fur- 
ther ecological threats. All of this together 
heightens the probability of social, national, and 
international conflicts. 

Not having understood the transitional character 
of the present international system, with all its 
inherent contradictions and conflicts, politicians 
again risk committing eiToi's which would have the 
most baneful comsequences for all. The pi-ospect of 
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As surely as the sun will rise 



Winston Churchill’s “Iron Curtain” speech — the seminal 
speech of the early Cold War — was delivered on March 5, 
1946, in Fulton, Missouri, which lies amid the verdant 
com-and-soybean country of central Missouri. Not quite 
eight months earlier, British voters, desperately unhappy 
with the wretched shape of the war-ravaged British econ- 
omy, had turned the Conservative Party out of power, and 
Prime Minister Churchill, the Conservative leader, found 
himself with considerably more time on his hands. 

In the months that followed, Churchill was besieged 
with offers to speak. He accepted few such engagements, 
but he found one offer irresistible. President Harry S. 
Truman suggested that Churchill might speak at West- 
minster College in Fulton — “a wonderful school,” wrote 
TVuman, “in my home state.” 

Churchill was not Inclined to offer a few proforma 
remarks. Instead, he sought to catch the world’s atten- 
tion by presenting an “overall strategic concept” for 
achieving world peace. No one, Churchill said in his Ful- 
ton speech, could estimate the “sum of human pain” 
caused by war and tyranny. The “supreme task is to 
guard the homes of the common people from the horrors 
and miseries of another war.” The United Nations, still in 
its infancy, might eventually become the tool for keeping 
peace in the world, and to that end, the nations of the 
world ought to contribute to a peacekeeping force. 

But, he added, until the United Nations could be made 
an effective force, the United States and the British 
Commonwealth must play a special role in building a 
“temple of peace” — a world in which individual freedom 
was insured and human want was eliminated. Such a self- 
proclaimed central role was not inconsistent with the 
purposes of the United Nations; indeed, “it is probably 
the only means by which that organization will achieve its 
full stature and strength.” 

And now, a warning: A “shadow has fallen upon the 
scenes so lately lighted by the Allied victory.” While the 
long-range goals of the Soviet Union were not yet known, 
certain facts were ominous. “From Stettin in the Baltic 
to Trieste in the Adriatic, an iron curtain has descended 
across the Continent. Behind that line lie all the capitals 
of the ancient states of Central and Eastern Europe. 
Warsaw, Berlin, Prague, Vienna, Budapest, Belgrade, 
Bucharest, and Sofia — all these famous cities and the 
populations around them lie in the Soviet sphere and all 
are subject in one form or another not only to Soviet 
influence, but to a very high and increasing measure of 
control from Moscow.” 

Nevertheless, Churchill said, “I do not believe that 
Soviet Russia desires war. What they desire is the fruits 
of war and the indefinite expansion of their power and 
doctrines. . . . From what I have seen of our Russian 
friends and allies during the war, I am convinced that 
there is nothing for which they have less respect than for 
military weakness If the Western democracies stand 



together in strict adherence to the principles of the Unit- 
ed Nations Charter, their influence for furthering these 
principles will be immense and no one is likely to molest 
them. If, however, they become divided or falter in them 
duty, and if these all-important years are allowed to slip 
away, then indeed catastrophe may overwhelm us all.” 
The reaction to Churchill’s speech, with its unmistak- 
able Anglo-American orientation, was immediate and not 
altogether favorable. The Soviets, after all, were still our 
wartime friends. The Chicago Sun said that Churchill 
was proposing “world domination, through arms, by the 
United States and the British Empire.” The Nation 
asserted that Churchill had “added a sizable measure of 
poison to the already deteriorating relations between 
Russia and the Western powers.” Author Pearl Buck said 
“we are nearer to war tonight than we were last night.” 
The Wall Street Journal wrote that the United States 
wanted no alliance, “or anything that resembles an 
alliance, with any other nation.” Churchill w'as sharply 
criticized in Congress and in Parliament. 

Pravda accused Churchill of spreading fal.sehoods and 
trading in hypocrisy as he “convulsively” grabbed at 
“Uncle Sam’s coattails in the hope that an Anglo-American 
military alliance will enable him to follow his plan 
through.” And Josef Stalin boasted that democracy was 
healthier in Central and Eastern Europe than it was in 
England. Further, he said, Churchill bore a striking resem- 
blance to Hitler, whose belief in racial superiority led to 
war. “Now Mr. Churchill is starting his process of unleash- 
ing war also with a racial theory, declaring that only those 
people who speak English are full-blooded nations, whose 
vocation is to control the fate of the whole world.” 

Ten days after his Fulton speech, Churchill commented 
in New York on the furor: “We all remember what fright- 
ful losses Russia .suffered in the Hitlerite invasion and 
how she survived and emerged triumphant from injuries 
greater than have ever been inflicted on any other com- 
munity. Thei’e is deep and widespread sympathy 
throughout the English-speaking world for the people of 
Russia and an absolute readiness to work with them on 
fair and even terms to repair the ruin of war in every 
country. If the Soviet government does not take advan- 
tage of this sentiment, if on the contrary they discourage 

it, the responsibility will be entirely theirs 

“I have never asked for an Anglo-American military 
alliance or a treaty. I asked for something different and 
in a sense I asked for something more. I asked for frater- 
nal association — free, voluntary, fraternal association. I 
have no doubt that it will come to pass, as surely as the 
sun will rise tomorrow. . . . Nothing can prevent our 
nations drawing ever clo.ser to one another, and nothing 
can obscure the fact that, in their harmonious companion- 
ship, lies the main hope of a world instrument for main- 
taining peace on earth and goodwill to all men.” 

— Mike Moore 
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catastrophic climatic changes — more frequent 
drou^ts, floods, hunger, epidemics, national- eth- 
nic conflicts, and other similar catastrophes — com- 
pels governments to adopt a world perspective 
and seek generally applicable solutions 

T 

Ahis means that we need another understand- 
ing of the problems of international security, of 
national interest, and of the tasks which must be 
solved to guarantee the survival of humanity. 
We must explore various scenarios, including 
the most unfavorable, predicting their occur- 
rence so as to be able to act accordingly. Some 
experience already exists in various areas: [con- 
flicts in] the Persian Gulf, Yugoslavia, Cambo- 
dia, Korea, the Caucasus, the Baltic region, the 
earthquake in Armenia, the Chernobyl disaster. 
What is important is that all these varied under- 
takings by the world community bear the 
imprint of the new atmosphere in the world, one 
which emerged, among other reasons, thanks to 
perestroika and the “new thinking.” 

One consequence of increasing world integra- 
tion is the democratization of international rela- 
tions. It would seem that all are agreed that the 
bipolar system has exhausted its potential. The 
view exists that it will be replaced by a mono- 
centric one. But most people feel that the world 
will be multipolar. This would probably be 
acceptable if, of course, one bears in mind that 
this is not the type of redistribution of roles that 
was customary in the past. 

No, the principle according to which certain 
states or groups of states could monopolize the 
international arena is no longer valid. What is 
emerging is a more complex global structure of 
international relations. An awareness of the 
neeti for some kind of global government is gain- 
ing ground, one in which all members of the 
world community would take part. Events 
should not be allowed to develop spontaneously. 
There must be an adequate response to global 
changes and challenges. If we are to eliminate 
force and prevent conflicts from developing into 
a worldwide conflagration, we must seek means 
of collective action by the world community. 

There are chances for peace. This is confirmed 
by what has happened to the political views of the 
leaders of the Great Powers in the past few 
years. What is needed are principles and mecha- 
nisms for converting possibility into reality. . . . 

w 

■ What has to be done is to create the neces- 
sary mechanisms. In my position it is not very 
appropriate to give them names. It is important 
that they should be authorized by the world 
community to deal with problems. Without that 
there is no point in talking about a new era or a 



new civilization. I will limit myself to designat- 
ing the lines of activity and the competence of 
such mechanisms. 

Nuclear and chemical weapons. Rigid controls 
must be instituted to prevent their dissemina- 
tion, including measures of compulsion in cases 
of violation. An agreement must be concluded 
between all presently nuclear states on proce- 
dures for cutting back on such weapons and liq- 
uidating them. Finally a world convention on 
chemical weapons should be signed. 

The peaceful use of nuclear energy. The pow- 
ers of the IAEA [International Atomic Energy 
Agency] must be strengthened, and it is imper- 
ative that all countries working in this area be 
included in the IAEA system. The procedures 
of the IAEA should be tightened up and the 
work performed in a more open and aboveboard 
manner. Under United Nations auspices a pow- 
erful consortium should be created to finance 
the modernization or liquidation of highly risky 
nuclear power stations, and also to store spent 
fuel. A set of world standards for nuclear power 
plants should be established. Work on nuclear 
fusion must be expanded and intensified. 

The export of conventional weapons. Govern- 
mental exports of such weapons should be ended 
by the year 2000, and, in regions of armed con- 
flict, [exports] should be curtailed at once. The 
illegal trade in such arms must be equated with 
international terrorism and the drug trade. With 
respect to these questions the intelligence ser- 
vices of the states that are permanent members 
of the Security Council should be coordinated. 
And the Security Council itself must be slightly 
expanded, which I will mention in a moment. 

Regional conflicts. Considering the impartial- 
ly examined experience obtained in the Middle 
East, in Africa, in Southeast Asia, Korea, 
Yugoslavia, the Caucasus, and Afghanistan, a 
special body should be set up under the U.N. 
Security Council with the right to employ polit- 
ical, diplomatic, economic, and military means 
to settle and prevent such conflicts. 

Human rights. The European process has offi- 
cially recognized the universality of this com- 
mon human value, that is, the acceptability of 
international interference wherever human 
rights are being violated. This task is not easy 
even for states that signed the Paris Charter of 
1990 and even less so for all states members of 
the United Nations. However, I believe that 
the new world order will not be fully realized 
unless the United Nations and its Security 
Council create structures (taking into consider- 
ation existing U.N. and regional structures) 
authorized to impose sanctions and to make use 
of other measures of compulsion. 

Pood, demography, economic assistance. It is 
no accident that these problems should be dealt 
with in this connection. Upon their solution 
depends the biological viability of the earth’s 
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population and the minimal social stability need- 
ed for a civilized existence of states and peoples. 
Major scientific, financial, political, and public 
organizations — among them, the authoritative 
Club of Rome — have long been occupied with 
these problems. However, the newly emerging 
type of international interaction will make pos- 
sible a breakthrough in our practical approach 
to them. I would propose that next year a world 
conference be held on this subject 

A 

A»ll of these problems demand an enhanced 
level of organization of the international commu- 
nity. However, even now, at a time of sharply in- 
creased interdependence in the world, many 
countries are morbidly jealous of their 
sovereignty, and many peoples of their national 
independence and identity. This is one of the 
newest global contradictions, one which must be 
overcome by joint effort 

Here the decisive role may and must be 
played by the United Nations. Of course, it must 
be restructured, together with its component 
bodies, in order to be capable of confronting the 
new tasks. These ideas have long been under 
discussion, and many proposals have been put 
forward 

The United Nations, which emerged from the 
results and the lessons of the World War II, is 
still marked by the period of its creation. This 
is true both with respect to the makeup of its 
subsidiary bodies and auxiliary institutions 
and with respect to its functioning. Nothing, for 
instance, other than the division into victors and 
vanquished, explains why such countries as Ger- 
many and Japan do not figure among the perma- 
nent members of the Security Council. 

In general, I feel Article 53 on “hostile states” 
should be immediately deleted from the U.N. 
Charter. Also, the criterion of possession of 
nuclear weapons would be archaic in the new 
era before us. The great country of India should 
be represented in the Security Council. The 
authority and potential of the council would also 
be enhanced by incorporation on a permanent 
basis of Italy, Indonesia, Canada, Poland, Brazil, 
Mexico, and Egypt, even if initially they do not 
possess the veto. 

The Security Council will require better sup- 
port, [and] more effective and more numerous 
peacekeeping forces. Under certain circum- 
stances it will be desirable to put certain nation- 
al armed forces at the disposal of the Security 
Council, making them subordinate to the U.N. 
military command. 

The proposal, which I accept, has already 
been made that a global observational system 
be established for spotting emergencies. The 
U.N. Secretary-General should be authorized to 
put it into action even before a conflict becomes 



violent. Closer coordination of U.N. organs with 
regional structures would only enhance its 
capacity to settle disputes in the world. 

Of course, the U.N.’s contemporary role, and 
first and foremost, an expanded and strength- 
ened Security Council, will require substantial 
funding. The method adopted for financing at the 
founding of the United Nations revealed its weak- 
nesses just as soon as, some years later, it became 
more active and came closer to actually carrying 
out the tasks assigned by its founders. This method 
must be supplemented by some mechanism tying 
the United Nations to the world economy. . . . 

On today’s agenda is not just a union of demo- 
cratic states, but also a democratically organized 
world community. Thus, we live today in a 
watershed era. One epoch has ended, and a sec- 
ond is commencing. No one yet knows how con- 
crete it will be. Having long been orthodox 
Marxists, we were sure we knew. But life once 
again refuted those who claimed to be know-it- 
alls and messiahs. 

It is clear that the twentieth century nurtured 
immense opportunities. And from it we are 
inheriting frightful, apocalyptic threats. But we 
have at our disposal a great science, one which 
will help us avoid crude miscalculations. Moral 
values have survived in this frightful century, 
and these will assist and support us in this, the 
most difficult transition in the history of human- 
ity — fi’om one qualitative state to another. 

In concluding I would like to return to my 
starting point. From this tribune Churchill 
issued an appeal to the United Nations to rescue 
peace and progress, but primarily to Anglo- 
Saxon unity as the nucleus to which others could 
adhere. In the achievement of this goal the deci- 
sive role, in his view, was to be played by force, 
above all, by armed force 

The goal today has not changed: peace and 
progress for all. But now we have the capacity 
to approach it without paying the heavy price 
we have been paying these past 50 years or so, 
without having to resort to means that put the 
very goal itself in doubt, that even constitute a 
threat to civilization. And while continuing to 
recognize the outstanding role of the United 
States of America, and today of other rich and 
highly developed countries, we must not limit 
our appeal to the elect, but call upon the whole 
world community. 

In a qualitatively new and different world 
situation the overwhelming majority of the 
United Nations will, I hope, be capable of orga- 
nizing themselves and acting in concert on the 
principles of democracy, equality of rights, bal- 
ance of interests, common sense, freedom of 
choice, and willingness to cooperate. Made wise 
by bitter experience, they wiU, I think, be capa- 
ble of dispensing, when necessary, with egoistic 
considerations in order to arrive at the exalted 
goal which is man’s destiny on earth. ■ 
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U.S. SECURITY IN A 
SEPARATIST 
SEASON 

By STEPHEN P. COHEN 



The breakup of 
multi-ethnic 
states, not the 
demise of 
communism, 
may be this 
generation’s 
most profound 
event. 



A ugust 14 is the first anniversary of the 
KGB-led coup that tried to preempt the 
new Union treaty in the Soviet Union. 
The failure of the coup led to the dis- 
crediting of the KGB, the downfall of the Com- 
munist Party, and the dissolution of the Soviet 
Union. The entity that was both feared and 
misunderstood for so many years came to a 
symbolic end when Mikhail Gorbachev, already 
stripped of his party chairmanship, resigned as 
president of the (former) Soviet Union on 
December 24, 1991. 

Because the world still saw things in terms of 
an ideological struggle between West and East, 
many of us in the West were justifiably excited 
by the collapse of communism. However, insuf- 
ficient attention has been paid to the broader 
implications of the breakup of the Soviet state. 
This was the second instance since the end of 
World War II of a modem multi-ethnic state col- 
lapsing — the destruction of Pakistan in 1971 
(midwifed by the armed intervention of neigh- 
boring India) was the first. (Ironically, Pakistan 
itself was evidence of the difficulty of state-mak- 
ing — it was conceived in violence when the 
British left India in 1947.) 

With separatist movements cropping up 
throughout the Middle East, Southern and Cen- 
tral Asia, and parts of Europe, it is important to 
understand that the Soviet Union disintegrated 
not only because of the political and economic 
collapse of communism, and the enfeeblement of 
its security forces, but because the Soviet state 
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was under extraordinary pressure from within 
and without. It may turn out that the crisis of 
the multi-ethnic state, not the disappearance of 
communism, will be the most profound political 
event of our generation. 

This breaking-up process has far-reaching 
implications for U.S. foreign policy. In recent 
decades, Americans seem to have a special 
problem in determining if, where, and how 
Washington should intervene in a world made 
up of states of unequal power, stability, and 
importance. 

Americans under 60 have lived their entire 
adult lives during one of two titanic struggles. 
The first was against the Nazi and Japanese 
empires in World War II, the second against 
Leninist structures and Stalinist expansionism 
in the Cold War. Yet traditional American isola- 
tionism survives, most recently speaking with 
the voice of television commentator and presi- 
dential candidate Patrick Buchanan. For some 
conservatives, the United States, as God’s cho- 
sen country, can only be contaminated by con- 
tact with a corrupt world and scheming 
foreigners. 

But nowadays, the conservative right has a 
new ally: the bumt-out left, still obsessed with 
the non-interventionist ‘lessons” of the Vietnam 
war. They think that America is corrupt — that 
it has failed to live up to its own ideals. To them, 
Washington cannot act abroad without creating 
victims. 

Together, the two isolationisms threaten the 
rational conduct of foreign affairs. Without a sig- 
nificant, dramatic international threat, interna- 
tionalisms of all varieties face tough going in the 
next decade. This could be dangerous to world 
peace. The fate of the political entities that 
develop and control nuclear weapons, that 
oppress or liberate their own people, should be 
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Victims of the civil war 
in Yugoslavia; Woman 
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husband, a militiaman. 



of central concern to policy-makers. But it is 
hard to think about (and even harder to make 
policy about) such entities at a time when the 
state is disintegrating in so many parts of the 
world, and isolationist rhetoric shadows political 
discourse. 



What is eating away at the legitimacy and 
power of the state — the entity that was the build- 
ing block of international politics for the past two 
hundred years? Five factors have undercut the 
moral, economic, military, and political foundation 
of the modem, Western-style state. 
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■ The state has lost its monopoly over infor- 
mation. Galloping technologies have weakened 
the ability of the state to control the information 
flowing to its citizens. The two revolutionaries 
of our era are not Marx and Lenin, but Bell 
Labs and the Boeing Corporation — ^inventors, 
respectively, of the transistor and the wide-bod- 
ied jet. The transistor and its solid-state proge- 
ny have put modem communications receivers 
in the hands of individuals, families, and small 
groups. State broadcasting systems everywhere 
are forced to compete with the BBC, CNN, and 
the private Singapore-based Star radio and tele- 
vision services. 

Meanwhile, jumbo jets make it possible for 
people and goods to move cheaply and rapidly 
across frontiers. In some cases this has meant 
new horizons and new ideas; in others, it has 
enabled older ties and linkages to extend across 
the world. Terrorists of all nationalities, for 
example, not only blow up jumbo jets but they 
ride in them, commuting between target state 
and safe haven. 

The electronic and air travel revolutions have 
enabled ideas and people to move over and 
through iron and bamboo curtains. Although 
modem police states have used advanced elec- 
tronics to spy upon and control their own popu- 
lations, the race has been won by the “offense.” 
At least temporarily, the bureaucracies of bug- 
ging and terror have been outmaneuvered by 
VCRs, cassette tape-recorders (crucial in over- 
throwing the Shah of Iran), small transistor 
radios, short-wave and satellite broadcasting 
systems, and discounted air tickets. 

■ The state cannot protect its citizens in 
wartime. When Ronald Reagan said in 1985 that 
a nuclear war could not be fought, and, if fought, 
could not be won, he kicked away one of the 
most important props of the state since the mid- 
eighteenth century; the argument that it pro- 
tected its citizens from the depredations of 
foreigners. 

Ironically, the spread of nuclear weapons 
after 1945 at first seemed to strengthen the 
hand of the state. At no time in history did any 
state command such enormous military power 
as did the United States and the Soviet Union 
during the period of American and Soviet nucle- 
ar hegemony from 1950-1990. Even today, 
hawks in India, Pakistan, Iraq, North Korea, 
and other near-nuclear states seek nuclear 
weapons for statist, not strategic reasons. Yet, 
the breakdown of the Soviet Union suggests a 
vety different lesson: mere possession of nuclear 
weapons is not enough to prevent the breakup 
of a state, let alone to insure the physical protec- 
tion of its citizens from external attack — except 
by mutual suicide. 

Indeed, as a state appeai-s to become strong 
through the possession of nuclear weapons, its 
citizens become vulnerable, undefendable tar- 



gets of the nuclear weapons of other powers. 
Short of developing a perfect strategic defense 
system, no state can ever again promise its cit- 
izens physical security. Reagan’s staunch sup- 
port of the Strategic Defense Initiative was no 
whim. He understood that nuclear weapons had 
transformed the role of the state, and only 
through a miracle of technology might the mod- 
em state regain one of its key functions. 

■ The state no longer insures economic pros- 
perity. States once claimed, sometimes erro- 
neously, that only they could insure economic 
growth and justice within a given territory. The 
nineteenth-century model of the self-contained 
state embodied an evolution from basic agricul- 
ture, through a trading economy, to industrial 
self-reliance — dramatically symbolized, in the 
last century, by steel mills and rail networks, 
and today, by aircraft industries and nuclear 
power plants. 

But the nineteenth-century model has been 
supplanted by a new model. Sub-national 
regions and territories try to link up with larger 
economic entities: a multi-national corporation, 
or a Japanese auto firm, or an American clothing 
retailer. Mayors and governors from Kansas to 
Guangzhou compete with each other for the 
favor of Mitsubishi or Motorola. They demand 
that their national governments either subsidize 
the process or get out of the way. 

And, if the weather and geography are suit- 
able, some regional leaders calculate that they 
can become stand-alone “tourist destinations.” 
All they need is a beach or mountain scenery, 
and the jumbo jets bearing German and 
Japanese tourists will come, just as soon as the 
concrete hardens at the spanking new interna- 
tional airport. 

Kashmiris, for example, looking at Nepal and 
Sri Lanka, have calculated that a regular air 
link with Europe and Northeast Asia could 
quadruple their income from tourists — and 
payments would be in hard currencies, not in 
Indian rupees. Only the Indian state — con- 
trolled by a New Delhi elite — seems to stand in 
their way. 

■ The state has lost its monopoly on justice. 

Aristotle taught us that the object of politics is 
justice. Until very recently it was understood 
that the state — a Western invention — provided 
the context in which individuals and groups 
achieved justice. Further, it was also assumed 
that a large and powerful state could best guar- 
antee justice within its borders, and secure jus- 
tice vis-a-vis potentially hostile neighbors. 

That is no longer true. International organiza- 
tions, human rights groups and self-appointed 
spokesmen for democracy all challenge the 
state’s claim to be the moral arbiter of its citi- 
zens’ lives. When backed by the power of inter- 
national lending institutions, or by the Japanese 
Export-Import Bank, or by the U.S. Congress, 
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these arguments carry unprecedented weight, 
and they have the unintended consequence of 
giving aid and comfort to some who would 
destroy certain states. 

Earlier this year, all of the South Asian states 
jointly challenged the linkage of human rights 
and international loans. India and its neigh- 
bors are democracies with fairly good human 
rights records, but they resent — as violations 
of sovereignty — the application of human rights 
criteria by foreign institutions. They also fear 
that separatist groups will see this as an 
international endorsement of their aims and 
methods. 

And, from a new quarter, Islamic movements 
not only challenge the dominance of secularized 
Western notions of justice and freedom, they 
undercut the grounds on which many rulers 
govern in secular Muslim-majority states or in 
states (such as India and the Philippines) that 
have large Muslim populations. 

■ The state is being attacked from within. 
Multi-ethnic states are everywhere trembling in 
the aftermath of the breakup of the Soviet 
Union and the civil war in Yugoslavia. A onee- 
heretical question is again being raised: Why 
should there be one China? Or one India? Or 
only two South Asian Islamic republics — Pak- 
istan and Bangladesh? Or one Iraq, or one Sri 
Lanka? Why not three, or four, or five, or twenty? 

Three generations ago, the great nationalist 
leaders forged anti-colonial movements by 
arguing that India, or the Dutch East Indies, or 
the Gold Coast, could achieve “unity in diversi- 
ty,” that they could manage their complex soci- 
eties better than foreign imperialists. 

Today, separatist ethnic, regional, linguistic, 
and religious groups have turned the argument 
inside out. Contemporary Nehrus, Nkrumahs, 
Jinnahs and Titos argue that there can be 
greater economic progress, military security, 
and political justice in diversity — that the big- 
state apparatus is irrelevant in an era of global 
economic linkages and unusable military power. 
And, the new sub-national leaders see foreign 
lending agencies and human rights groups 
(which in America includes the far right as well 
as elements of the left) as allies, not enemies, as 
they press the case that the parts of the state 
are greater than the whole. 



Larger implications 

What does the crumbling of the state hold for 
the future? Four points seem to be crucial for 
the international community to keep in mind. 

■ The classical state is not dead, even in those 
cases where new states rise from the corpse of 
the old. The state remains the model for those 
who would destroy it. We are not likely to see 
the new states of the world pass up the opportu- 
nity to acquire all of the trappings of sovereign- 



ty: their own airlines, armies, navies, and even 
nuclear weapons programs. 

But the new rulers will be sabotaged by the 
same forces that brought down their predeces- 
sors: an emerging global economy, new interna- 
tional standards of state behavior and human 
rights, and populations that cannot be easily 
controlled. Thus, there may be more states (the 
breakup of the Soviet Union and Yugoslavia has 
alone created 20 new ones), but their govern- 
ments will be weaker. The entire foreign office 
of Kazakhstan consists of eight people, yet it is 
a republic that nominally controls hundreds of 
nuclear weapons. 

■ The proliferation of states, either through 
the voluntary reorganization of existing entities 
(the Soviet pattern) or through civil war and 
chaos (first Pakistan, and more recently 
Yugoslavia, Ethiopia, and possibly Iraq) will 
interact with a second proliferation process — 
the rapid spread of weapons of mass destruc- 
tion. Nuclear weapons and missiles are, respec- 
tively, 50- and 60-year-old technologies. These 
technologies have been mastered by thousands 
of scientists and technicians around the world. 

The more unstable and nervous of the new 
state entities will reach for such weapons tech- 
nologies and hope that they will insure the 
survival of the regime and of the state. But the 
lesson of the Soviet and Iraqi cases should not 
be forgotten: The disposition of these technolo- 
gies is not solely dictated by old notions of 
national “sovereignty”; these weapons are of 
widespread concern beyond the state borders, 
and their spread may justify international or 
unilateral intervention. 

Establishing nuclear non-proliferation as a 
film international norm is important now, and it 
should be a factor that determines the condi- 
tions under which the United States sup- 
ports — or refrains from supporting — states 
under attack. 

■ It is unlikely that the .state will be replaced 
by either global or regional political institu- 
tions as the unit of international politics. For 
better and for worse, we will have a world of 
states, not a world of effective international or 
regional organizations. The United Nations 
and one or two regional organizations may play 
a useful role in cushioning the impact of state 
breakup, or in some cases preventing it, but 
they will not attract the loyalty of gi'eat num- 
bers of people, nor can they meet basic eco- 
nomic, moral, and political needs of sizable 
numbers of people. 

While it is important to support nascent 
regional organizations, such as the South Asian 
Association for Regional Cooperation (SAARC) 
and the Association of Southeast Asian Nations 
(ASEAN), these groupings ai'e no substitute for 
great-power engagement in regional security 
matters. The involvement may be intnisive and 
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even violent in cases where some states are try- 
ing to destroy others (the Middle East, certain- 
ly), or advisory in regions where there is a 
prevalence of vulnerable multi-ethnic states 
(South Asia). And great-power involvement 
may be vital in areas that lack any regional 
organization — especially Northeast Asia, the 
most dangerous area of all, where a divided 
state, Korea, interacts with a volatile combina- 
tion of nuclear-weapons powers, advanced 
economies, and historical antagonisms. 

■ It is time to abandon the deceptive vocabu- 
lary used to cla.s.sify large numbers of states. In 
the 1950s, the euphemisms “developing” and 
“emerging” replaced “backward” and “undevel- 
oped,” which in their day were polite substitutes 
for “wogs” or “natives.” But in the 1970s, anoth- 
er term arrived, further corrupting the dis- 
course on state-building. “Third World” began 
as a euphemism for the “non-aligned,” but then 
it acquired a vague social, political, and moral 
content. 

To the right. Third World states were some- 
how poor, somehow threatening, and generally 
a danger to the rest of us when they fell upon 
one another, or acquired weapons of mass 
destruction. On the left, there was an effort to 
create the illusion of a class of states with shared 
moral qualities, a gi'oup that represented more 
than the sum of its parts. However, while the 
First and Second Worlds have conceptually van- 
ished, the Thii'd World remains, still shaped by 
Cold War constructs. 

Thus, virtually every public figure today pro- 
claims the e.xistence of a “Third World” located 
somew'here along the Mexico-Bombay-Manila 
axis. Weirdly, China is not a “Third World” coun- 
try, but India — with two hundred of its eight 
hundred million possessing a European living 
standard — is. 

Western leaders, steeped in Cold War visions 
of strong enemies, long ignored the transforma- 
tion of weak states into stronger states. Our 
understanding of the deeper destructive pro- 
cesses at work in many states around the world 
(and not all of them ai-e poor, southern, or non- 
aligned) may have been compromised by such 
terms as “Third World,” “South,” and other 
euphemisms. 

State building 

In the United States, academic and government 
strategists who speak enthusiastically of a new 
world order need to look more carefully at the 
friable and imperfect material they are working 
with. 

In a speech last November, John Reichart, a 
member of the State Department’s Policy Plan- 
ning Staff, chaiucterized the “new world oixler” 
as an era of hope based on “cooperative diploma- 
cy,” adherence to human rights, and the spread 



of market economies. The deplorable “old world 
order” was epitomized by containment, “a neg- 
ative strategy.” Containment was “what we 
were against”; the new world order is “what we 
are for.” 

But policy-makers need to devote as much 
attention to an understanding of the units out of 
which we are constructing a new world order as 
they do to the nature of that order. The fall of 
communism was an astonishing event, but so, in 
its own way, has been the breakup of the Soviet 
state. Other than China, there are no more com- 
munisms of consequence left to fall. 

Nevertheless, the state in many parts of the 
world is under attack and most will not go as 
quietly. Their leaders have not lived under the 
shadow of nuclear terror for two generations, as 
did the leaders of the United States and the 
Soviet Union. Further, in most cases these lead- 
ers see the West as a threat, not as a potential 
friend. For the leaders of such states, and for 
those who would challenge them, weapons of 
mass destruction are hkely to be seen as part of 
the solution, not as part of the problem. 

The clichd of the day in the Pentagon and 
among its friends on the right is that our unsta- 
ble new world is “more dangerous than ever.” 
Meanwhile, on the left, there has been a conve- 
nient rediscovery of “human rights” violations 
and a growing indignation over state violence, 
coupled with virtual silence about the sepa- 
ratists, narco-terrorists, and murderers who are 
trying to tear apart a number of states. But 
between those who assume that there is nothing 
wrong with the state, and those who argue that 
there is nothing right with most states — 
between threat-of-the-day thinking on one hand 
and indignant liberal isolationism on the 
other — there is a prudent center. 

Chester Bowles, a New Dealer who became 
an undersecretary of state in the Kennedy 
administration, understood that state building 
was an important national security interest of 
the United States. But Bowles failed as a strate- 
gist because he was not single-minded enough 
for the pugnacious Cold Warriors who sur- 
rounded him. They saw Bowles’s interest in 
state building in Africa, Latin America, and 
Asia in a purely Cold War fiumework, not as an 
important aim in itself. 

But Bowles was right. Today, many years 
after Bowles left the scene, multi-ethnic states 
are fragmenting, and the United States must 
make the best of it. Rather than observe from 
afar, we must have a foreign policy that takes 
this into account, especially when many of these 
states (or their successors) will have access to 
instruments of mass destruction. These states, 
in particular, need our understanding, assis- 
tance, and perhaps direct intervention to achieve 
the kind of stability that benefits them individu- 
ally, and the world collectively. ■ 
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A fter the unsuccessful August 1991 coup, 
the disintegration of the Soviet Union 
raised ftnghtening questions about the 
fate of its enormous nuclear arsenal. 
Many feared that the republics on whose territo- 
ries the nuclear weapons were located might 
become their owners by default — and that, as the 
Union broke up, fighting among the republics 
could lead to their use. Alternatively, others wor- 
ried that nuclear control might simply break 
down. The Bush administration continued to sup- 
port the crumbling central government, but in 
October 1991 former U.S. Defense Secretary Cas- 
par Weinberger broke ranks, remarking that he 
would prefer that Soviet nuclear weapons be 
transferred to the republics rather than remain in 
“the uncertain control" of the central government. 

Earlier, in 1990, the Soviet government had 
begun to claim that the republics actively wanted 
to take over the nuclear arsenal. This accusation 
was so absurd, however, that the republics 
offered to store the nuclear warheads in the 
Kremlin, and recommended that nuclear exper- 
iments be conducted in Moscow suburbs. But the 
central government did succeed in broadcasting 
the idea abroad that the nuclear control problem 
was a legitimate reason for resisting republican 
independence movements. The central govern- 
ment also persuaded the international communi- 
ty that if the nuclear ai'senal could not be divided, 
the Soviet Union could not be divided. In other 
words, if only because of the nuclear infrastruc- 
ture, the Soviet Union must continue to exist. 

By the end of 1991 it was clear that this argu- 
ment would not hold. No matter how desirable 
it might be for a central government to retain 
control over nuclear weapons, the center’s 
future was dim. If the republics refused to 
sanction the continued existence of a center 
endowed with powers in the nuclear sphere, 
then the best solution — ^from the point of view of 
security — was to transfer control over nuclear 
weapons to the republics on whose tenitories 
they were located. The alternative was a dan- 
gerous and unnatural situation: a supranational 
central power with a nuclear-armed military 
force — ^and no one to support it. That possibility 
seemed likely to lead to a militai-y regime, to a 
possible civil war, and to the end of democratic 
reform — all because of the center’s insistence 
that it must control nuclear weapons. 



Russia — the natural heir 

As the Soviet Union finally disintegrated, Rus- 
sia seemed the natural heir of the Soviet nucle- 
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ar arsenal — more than 80 percent of all nuclear 
weapons and production facilities were located 
on Russian territory. Without the republics’ 
help in financing the military structure, an inde- 
pendent Russia was being asked to accept the 
entire burden of military expenses, including 
the high cost of nucleai' weapons. Given the rad- 
ically deteriorating economy, this burden would 
have been unbearable. 

Still, the militai’y-industrial complex of the 
former Soviet Union tided to get Russia to don 
the full uniform of a nuclear superpower. Had 
them plan succeeded, Russia simply would have 
collapsed under its weight. 

Eventually, a reduced nuclear arsenal w’ill be 
consolidated on Russian soil. And then the 
power of the Russian antinuclear movement 
will be revealed. Although Ukraine has suffered 
from the Chernobyl disaster, Russia has been 
repeatedly victimized by the military atom — 
the Chelyabinsk catastrophe, accidents at 
weapons-fuel plants, and more. Antinuclear sen- 
timent was a factor in Russian Republic Presi- 
dent Boris Yeltsin’s announcement that the test 
site at Novaya Zemlya would close for a year, in 
his TOllingness to ban all nuclear testing, and in 
his proposals for more radical reductions in 
nuclear weapons than the Soviet government 
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hail ever proposed. 

With the exception of China, which has a 
comparatively tiny arsenal, Russia does not 
really have any nuclear enemies left. Some 
potential new nuclear states close to its bor- 
ders — Israel, Pakistan, India, Iran, North 
Korea, or others — may force it to reconfigure 
some of its nuclear infrastructure. But these 
corrections would never require an arsenal on 
the Soviet scale. It is important for Russia to 
abandon the Soviet approach and the super- 
power mentality. 

On the other hand, Russia’s long-term inter- 
ests as a nuclear state require that it be sur- 
rounded by nuclear-free states, and it is in both 
Russian and U.S. interests to remove nuclear 
weapons from the independent republics. 
Despite assertions that it is physically impos- 
sible to do so quickly, this is not the case. 'This 
is not a problem of moving missile silos or 
bomber bases. It involves only removing nucle- 
ar warheads and tactical weapons, which is 
entirely possible fiitm a technical point of view. 



The republics want the wai'heads to be system- 
atically destroyed within the framework of 
agreements or treaties with the United States. 

The other republics 

The destruction problem can be solved if the 
United States will help by guaranteeing that 
the weapons will be liquidated — along with cor- 
responding numbers of U.S. weapons. Until 
these nuclear weapons are destroyed, the 
republics will want some form of joint control 
and they will want to participate in talks with 
the United States about their liquidation. The 
republics may be using this issue to attempt to 
increase their political weight in the world com- 
munity, but they also have good reasons to try 
to influence Russia’s future nuclear politics. 

As the republics seek recognition as indepen- 
dent nations from the world community, they 
should receive it — on condition that they join 
the Nuclear Non-Proliferation ’Treaty (NPT). 
The Baltic states declared their intentions to 
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sign the NPT at the same time they declared 
independence. Russia should ask this of the 
other republics, and the United States and other 
Western countries should support the request. 

Merely signing the NPT, however, is not a suf- 
ficient guarantee that the republics will not pur- 
sue nuclear weapons. Nuclear- weapon-free 
zones could create additional assurances. Russia 
would like the other republics to follow the Baltic 
model; these states not only declared their nucle- 
ar-free status, they also want all nuclear 
weapons removed from their territories. 

With encouragement, the republics might 
want to establish wider nuclear-free zones by 
joining with similarly inclined neighboring states. 
For example, the Baltic countries could partici- 
pate with Scandinavian neighbors in a nuclear- 
free zone in Northern Europe, and Ukraine, 
Belarus, and Moldova might cooperate in creat- 
ing such zones in Central, Eastern, and Southern 
Europe. The republics of the Caucasus might join 
in a zone in the Near East and the republics of 
Central Asia might join a South Asian zone. 

Russia could encourage and support the cre- 
ation of these zones by pulling nuclear weapons 
back from Rxissian border areas. The other lead- 
ing nuclear nations, including the United States, 
Britain, and France, are Russia’s natural part- 
ners in these efforts. 



The view from Washington 

The U.S. approach to Soviet disintegration was 
based on a simple three-part premise: that there 
had been a single nuclear state; that a single 
nuclear state should emerge; and that only Rus- 
sia could be the heir. No matter how this position 
might discriminate against the other republics, 
Washington felt it could not assume any other. 

The appearance of even two nuclear states in 
the place of one was seen as a catalyst for the 
spread of nuclear weapons into other regions, 
weakening the policy of controlling the nuclear 
ambitions of countries such as Israel, India, Pak- 
istan, Iran, North Korea, and Libya. At the end of 
the Cold War, nonproliferation became a primary 
goal of the Western alliance. As the Soviet gov- 
ernment crumbled, the greatest danger of prolif- 
eration was now within the former Soviet Union. 
At the beginning of the year, the Persian Gulf War 
with Iraq — a country secretly and intensely 
working on nuclear tedmology — taught the Unit- 
ed States and the world community that nuclear 
weapons might well be used in future wars. That 
possibility assumed new importance in U.S. for- 
eign policy, and it influenced the course of U.S. 
responses to Soviet disintegration. 

Toward the end of the Cold War, productive 
dialogue between the United States and the 
Soviet government led to radical agreements to 
reduce both nuclear and conventional arsenals, 
and these agreements opened up brilhant possi- 



bilities for cooperation, particularly in the area 
of nonproliferation. The physical destruction of 
Iraq’s nuclear program, and the insistent com- 
mon pressure on North Korea, Israel, India, and 
Pakistan to freeze their nuclear preparations, 
showed how well U.S.-Soviet cooperation could 
work. It looked as if a world order built on Sovi- 
et-U.S. cooperation would not be long in coming. 
All these considerations kept the Bush adminis- 
tration committed to the continuation of the cen- 
tral government. 

But history had its own plans. Instead of 
remaining a pillar of nuclear nonproliferation, 
the Soviet Union, now disintegrating, was 
becoming a threatening source of nuclear spread 
of a magnitude never before encountered. 

At firat the Bush administration thought that 
the breakup could be stopped if the Baltic 
republics achieved independence. Washington 
was caught off guard when Ukraine, Belarus, 
and Kazakhstan declared their independence. 
The United States feared that the republics 
might block agreements with the Soviet govern- 
ment for reductions in strategic and convention- 
al arsenals, and the Bush administration made it 
very clear that it would support the central gov- 
ernment In its struggle with the republics to 
keep the nuclear infrastructure intact. This 
meant supporting the indivisibility of the Soviet 
Union. 

It would not have been realistic to expect the 
United States, which was merely demonstrating 
the stereotypical thinking of all central powers, 
to take any other approach. U.S. thinking includ- 
ed the belief that &viet nuclear weapons would 
cement the Union. In support of that belief the 
administration cited the example of NATO, 
which involved a high degree of cooperation 
between the United States and the predomi- 
nantly non-nuclear countries of Western Europe. 

But such cooperation was a function of the 
Cold War. Soviet nuclear weapons were not likely 
to exert the same unifying influence within the 
Soviet Union. Unlike the Soviet government, the 
republics had stopped believing long ago that the 
United States or NATO posed a threat to them. 
It was the central government itself that posed 
the main threat to their interests — in attaining 
independence. 

Washington did not imderstand the republics’ 
positions, and it reacted with indifference or 
apprehension to their suggestions. For exam- 
ple, the United States failed to respond to early 
calls by the Russian Republic for more radical 
agreements in the area of nuclear disarmament 
for fear of endangering its dialogue with the 
central government. 

From euphoria to fear 

After the failed coup, the United States was 
forced to reevaluate its most central national 
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and international security question. Who 
would control the thousands of warheads in 
the country once called the Soviet Union? 
Washington had to immediately move from a 
policy of “see what happens” to “promise and 
restrain.” The Bush administration had to 
acknow’ledge the existence of a triangle of 
nuclear relationships and to begin to talk to all 
of its constituents — the central government, 
Russia, and the other republics. 

In the brief period that the central govern- 
ment remained, the Bush administration 
believed that it must induce it to ratify and ful- 
fill all of the recent U.S.-Soviet arms control 
agreements, to reach new agreements, and to 
maintain secure and reliable physical control 
over Soviet nuclear weapons while discussing 
their future. Washington wanted to squeeze 
everything possible from the central govern- 
ment to diminish the risk of nuclear prolifera- 
tion. The treaties signed with the central 
government, it hoped, would become the foun- 
dation and guarantee of cooperation and collab- 
oration in the nuclear sphere. These treaties 
would become, in a sense, a heritage that all of 
the republics would follow. 

Washington relied on the international non- 
proliferation regime in its approach to the 
republics. The United States and West Euro- 
pean countries let the republics know’ very 
clearly that they could not count on diplomatic 
recognition or aid until they agreed to become 
members of the NPT and to observe interna- 
tional agreements on disarmament and security. 
The republics readily entered into a dialogue 
with the United States; and Washington, not 
Moscow, became the Mecca where they rushed 
to receive their blessing. 

Having assumed the role of an honest broker 
betw’een the center and the republics on nucle- 
ar matters, Washington faced another prob- 
lem — it had to do everj’thing possible to limit 
the possibility that the republics might, during 
the breakup, use nuclear control as an ace in the 
hole. Similm’ly, the republics had to avoid giving 
the central government any reason to use force 
to resolve the nuclear issue; they had to reduce 
any temptation for a central, military-eon- 
trolled, non-reform government. 

The central government’s consistent specula- 
tions about the danger of nuclear proliferation 
had at least made Washington aware that the 
center had been using international anxiety 
about the issue of nuclear control to prolong its 
existence. Washington felt that if the center 
continued, it would do so only as a military gov- 
ernment. A military takeover could trigger civil 
wai; and even the use of nuclear weapons. Any 
prospect for democratic reform would be totally 
lost. 

(This scenario had been modeled by the 
RAND Corporation in the form of a situational 



game called “The Day After,” in which political 
strife between the central government and 
Ukraine leads to a Ukrainian threat to take over 
missiles by force, with Kazakhstan planning a 
similar action. In response, Moscow explodes a 
nuclear device in the atmosphere near Kiev to 
prevent the possible seizure of missiles. U.S., 
French, English, and Chinese nuclear forces are 
immediately placed on alert. An international 
crisis threatens nuclear Armageddon.) 

In the end, the United States was less ner- 
vous once the central government initiated the 
notion of shared control of nuclear weapons, 
with the republics receiving the right to veto 
their use. This greatly diminished the possibility 
that any decision to use nuclear weapons would 
be made. This two-key principle, used to control 
U.S. nuclear weapons on NATO territories, had 
worked well throughout the Cold War. 

It was true that the republics’ participation in 
future talks on strategic reductions could create 
difficulties. But these difficulties were likely to 
arise only if the republics objected to weapons 
destruction. Since Ukraine and Belarus had 
announced their intention to be nuclear-free 
states, such behavior looked improbable. And 
the republics could become U.S. allies against a 
common opponent — those central authorities 
who were still guided by the decrepit idea of 
parity or strategic stability. The United States 
had not realized that the republics did not share 
these conceptions when it tried to leave nuclear 
guardianship in the hands of the center, which 
had merely exploited the issue for its own polit- 
ical interests. 

The United States viewed the tactical nucle- 
ar weapons that remained in the independent 
republics as a more urgent issue than strategic 
weapons; tactical weapons were particularly 
vulnerable to local seizure. In President George 
Bush’s September 1991 proposal, this problem 
occupied a key position. Bush exhibited an inno- 
vative approach, offering a plan for complete 
destruction of all types of ground- and sea- 
based tactical nuclear weapons that would rad- 
ically decrease the nuclear heritage the 
republics could potentially claim. Both Russian 
and central authorities readily accepted Bush’s 
proposals, showing that they were also sensi- 
tive to the particular dangers posed by tactical 
weapons. 

The administration hoped that the center 
could remove tactical weapons to Russian terri- 
tory without the need for direct U.S. participa- 
tion. But it did not reject the idea of acting in the 
role of mediator, and a number of U.S. weapons 
specialists proposed a variety of cooperative 
plans. 

When the central government proved unable 
to prevent political or military disintegration, 
the United States was forced to reevaluate its 
relationships with the central government and 
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the republics. As odd as it may seem, U.S.-Rus- 
sian dialogue on the question of nuclear nonpro- 
liferation and disarmament had been inferior to 
the dialogue between the central government 
and the republics. This is primarily because 
Washington was concerned that seeming to 
endorse active Russian leadership might fright- 
en the other republics into early declarations of 
independence. 

The existence of a central power blocked Rus- 
sia from participating in discu-ssions on preseiw- 
ing the political union of the republics, and 
planning for united militai-y, strategic, and space 
commands. As a consequence, the United States 
regarded Russian leaders as stand-ins for the 
central authorities, to be informed once deci- 
sions were already taken, and to be restrained 
when they suggested alternate plans for disar- 
mament and nonproliferation. 

But a serious anxiety also hid behind this 
approach: The United States was afraid that 
Russian politics would torpedo the central gov- 
ernment’s effort to create a new union in the 
place of the old. Specialists in Washington rea- 
soned that as long as the central government 
existed, Russia would not inherit the nuclear 
arsenal. Washington was blind to the Russian 
dilemma: The central government was trying to 
force Russia to assume the entire Soviet nuclear 
arsenal, as well as its foreign policy views, 
including imperial attitudes toward the other 
republics, and a belief in the continuation of 
superpower politics. Russia has neither the 
financial nor the psychological resources for 
such an inheritance. 

Washington too did not want to face the pos- 
sibility that Russia might decline the role of 
superpower. This would force the United States 
to reexamine the role of its own nuclear forces, 
and especially its plans to build new weapons. 
The demise of one of the nuclear-superpow'er 
Siamese twins might well cause the death of the 
other. This nightmare was sw'ept under the nig 
for a while, and the Bush administration did 
not think about a long-term policy in relation to 
the new Russia. 

Allies in word and deed 

But if the administration did not think about it, 
other leaders and Congress did. In light of the 
former Soviet Union’s economic crisis, with- 
out U.S. aid, both tactical and strategic weap- 
ons will merely be disarmed, not destroyed. 
The contents of nuclear warheads could disap- 
pear in a country torn apart by political dis- 
cord, and could, after processing, reappear on 
the world uranium market in return for hard 
currency. 

U.S. experts suggested a range of solutions. 
Some recommended a type of nuclear “Mai'shall 
Plan,” under which the United States would 



help destroy rockets and warheads, buying 
them with hard currency paid directly to the 
private citizens of the former Soviet Union, 
Others proposed less radical, yet still untradi- 
tional ideas — buying nuclear materials and 
storing them in the United States for eventual 
use in nuclear power plants. In one way or 
another, most of the.se suggestions tied nucleai' 
disarmament to economic assistance. 

The U.S. Congress responded quickly. Most 
boldly. Sen. Alan Cranston introduced a bill 
titled ‘The Safety of Nucleai' Warheads and the 
Plowshai-e Act, 1991,” which called for U.S. pur- 
chase of fissionable materials from Soviet war- 
heads in exchange for supplying agricultural 
products to the former Soviet Union. Cranston 
also proposed that both countries cease produc- 
tion of fissionable matemls, and that all of their 
nuclear facilities be subject to International 
Atomic Energy Agency inspections. In Novem- 
ber 1991, Congi-ess voted to divert $400 million 
from the Pentagon budget to a fund for the 
destruction of Soviet nuclear weapons. 

The U.S. Congi'ess has become the locomotive 
for long-term policies concerning nuclear 
weapons control. The Russian Pai'liament should 
become its natural partner. The two bodies 
should establish a pei^manent joint committee to 
deal with que.stions of nucleai' proliferation. 'This 
committee could conduct common hearings to 
work out practical recommendations for coordi- 
nating U.S.-Russian policies to resolve both 
■short- and long-term problems. 

With unified control over strategic nuclear 
weapons in the hands of the Russian president, 
tactical nuclear weapons removed from the 
republics, and statements by Ukraine and 
Belarus that they intend to join the NPT, the 
level of nuclear danger has been gi'eatly dimin- 
ished. But the fact that in place of the former 
Soviet Union there are four de facto nuclear 
■states raises questions about the future U.S.- 
Russian relationship. This is an affair of diplo- 
matic art, and weak or strong, the Common- 
wealth of Independent States gives some new 
reference points for U.S. policy. 

The major tasks ahead have now been 
defined. The risk that the republics ivill retain 
nuclear weapons or transfer them to “threshold 
countries” should be neutralized with new 
agreements. The danger of uncontrolled trade in 
nuclear technology and materials has to be pre- 
vented by means of integrating the republics 
into the NPT. And the “brain drain” of nuclear 
scientists from the former Soviet Union to 
countries with nuclear ambitions has to be sup- 
pressed by means of open cooperation in the 
conversion and dismantling of the Soviet nucle- 
ar weapons complex. Success will depend on 
the ability of the United States and Russia to 
end oppositional thinking and to move foi'ward 
as allies, not in word, but in deed. ■ 



Washington 
did not want 
to face the 
possibility that 
Russia might 
decline the role 
of superpower. 
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PAKISTAN’S BOMB: 

OUT OF THE CLOSET 



By DAVID ALBRIGHT and MARK HIBBS 



Pakistan now 
admits that 
its 15-year 
pursuit of 
nuclear-weapon 
technology 
has paid off. 



A s the Soviet Union breathed its last and 
Iraq’s nuclear infrastructure was 
destroyed under U.N. auspices, the 
Bush administration redoubled its ef- 
forts to stem regional nuclear proliferation in 
the Middle East, on the Korean peninsula, and 
on the Asian subcontinent. 

At the end of 1991, with the Cold War at an 
end and nuclear disarmament efforts making 
progress in South Africa, Brazil, and Argentina, 
Western diplomats hoped that India and Pak- 
istan also might be persuaded to abandon their 
nuclear ambitions. 



David Albright is a senior scientist at Friends 
of the Earth in Washingtcni, D.C. Mark Hibbs is 
Euro/pean editor o/Nuclear Fuel and Nucleon- 
ics Week in Bonn, Germany. 



But this March India rejected a U.S. State 
Department initiative for a regional disarma- 
ment conference. And Pakistan, which in the 
past has offered to sign the Nuclear Non-Prolif- 
eration 'Treaty (NPT) if India agrees to do so, 
signaled that if it attended a U.S.-sponsored 
nuclear disarmament conference its aim would 
be fill! diplomatic recognition as a de facto nucle- 
ar weapon state. Such an outcome is unaccept- 
able to Washington. 

Pakistani Foreign Secretary Shahryar Khan 
admitted in a February 7, 1992 Washington 
Post interview that his country had the compo- 
nents to assemble at least one nuclear bomb. 
Khan claimed he was revealing this information 
to bridge a “credibility gap” created by a previ- 
ous Pakistani regime. But it is more likely that 
his admission was motivated by a desire to gain 
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recognition of Pakistan’s nuclear status, and 
perhaps the renewal of U.S. aid to Pakistan. In 
1985, Congress made aid to Pakistan contingent 
on the president certifying that Pakistan did 
not possess a nuclear weapon; aid was halted in 
1990 when President George Bush could no 
longer do so. 

Shahryar Khan’s February announcement 
was certainly not news to experts who have 
tracked Pakistan’s clandestine program. Many 
sources, including previously classified U.S. 
government documents, indicate that Pakistan 
has been pursuing nuclear weapons for more 
than 15 years, and that its seasoned uranium 
enrichment program is capable of producing 
enough weapon-grade uranium to build as many 
as six nuclear bombs per year. 

Uranium 

Pakistan began trying to enrich uranium in 
earnest in 1976, secretly establishing the Engi- 
neering Research Laboratories (ERL). Accord- 
ing to a declassified 1983 State Department 
memorandum, gas centrifuge designs “were 
stolen by a Pakistani national” from the Euro- 
pean technology holder, Urenco, the gas cen- 
trifuge enrichment consortium.' Most reports 
identify the agent as A.Q. Khan, a Pakistani 
metallurgist. The memo says that ERL had 
both acquired and produced components for gas 
centrifuges and for nuclear weapons. (In honor 
of Khan’s contributions, ERL was renamed the 
A.Q. Khan Research Laboratories in 1981.) 

The centerpiece of Pakistan’s enrichment pro- 
gram is the Kahuta gas centrifuge plant near 
Islamabad. This facility began operating in the 
early 1980s, but has been plagued by chronic 
delays. The 1983 State Department memo says, 
“We believe that the Pakistanis have experi- 
enced difficulty in making their centrifuge 
machines work and that the Pakistanis have not 
yet produced any significant quantities of 
enriched uranium.” 

The memo also reports that Pakistan turned 
to China for help. The nature and the extent of 
Chinese assistance is unclear, but China may 
have helped Pakistan build centrifuges or cas- 
cades. One 1989 report stated that China had 
supplied enough weapon-grade uranium to 
make two nuclear bombs." However, one U.S. 
official has said that this assistance is uncon- 
firmed. He said that China might instead have 
helped by supplying unenriched uranium hex- 
afluoride or “hex,” the chemical form of urani- 
um used in centrifuges. Pakistan obtained its 
own uranium hexafluoride production equip- 
ment from a Geitnan company in the late 1970s, 
but it could still have been experiencing difficul- 
ties in producing hex in the early 1980s. 

In return for its assistance, China is believed 
to have received Urenco technology fi-om Pak- 



istan. China has had a gas centrifuge research 
and development program since 1958. It is 
unknown if China has built a production facility. 

In 1984, A.Q. Khan announced that Kahuta 
was producing low-enriched uranium, but would 
not eranch uranium above the five percent level. 
However, U.S. intelligence concluded by mid- 
1986 that Kahuta was producing highly 
enriched, weapon-grade uranium." 

According to a 1986 memo prepared for 
Henry Kissinger, then a member of the presi- 
dent’s Foreign Intelligence Advisory Board, 
Kahuta had the nominal capability to produce 
“enough weapons-grade material to build sever- 
al nuclear devices per year.”' But the memo did 
not indicate the actual amount produced. 

Before her visit to Washington in June 1989, 
Prime Minister Benazir Bhutto reportedly 
stopped weapon-grade uranium production, a 
step which the U.S. government was able to 
verify." But when Pakistan and India clashed 
over Kashmir in the spring of 1990, Pakistan 
resumed production and continued until some 
time in 1991, according to Shahryar Khan’s 
February intendew with the Wasliiitgioii Post. 

Despite a wealth of public information on the 
qualitative aspects of Pakistan’s program, little 
precise information is available about the amount 
of weapon-grade uranium Kahuta can produce 
each year, or about the total amount it has pro- 
duced so fai'. We can only estimate quantities by 
considering the t.vpes of centrifuges Pakistan is 
believed to have obtained in Euroije, and by esti- 
mating the number it has operated at Kahuta. 

Stolen centrifuges 

According to a Westeni enrichment expert , the 
first Urenco centrifuge designs Pakistan built 
were probably based on two first-generation 
prototype centrifuges designed by Ultra-Cen- 
trifuge Nederland (UCN), the Dutch partner 
in the trilateral Urenco consortium. These 
machines, the CNOR and SNOR, featured alu- 
minum rotors, connected by bellow's. The bel- 
lows act to reduce vibrations caused by resonant 
frequencies at certain operating speeds. Rotors 
that spin faster than the first of the.se frequen- 
cies are called supercritical. Bellows in .super- 
critical machines allow for longer centrifuges, 
and thus, more separation of uranium, but they 
are considered difficult to master. CNOR and 
SNOR machines have an estimated separative 
capacity of 2 to 5 separative work units (a stan- 
dard measure) per year. 

Intelligence reports on the activities of Pak- 
istani agents in the Netherlands in the 1970s 
concluded in 1980 that a small number of CNOR 
and SNOR machines were “spinning some- 
where in Pakistan.’”' Other sources report that 
Pakistan had trouble getting these machines to 
work on a large scale and started replacing 
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One U.S. 
official says 
that the 
Pakistani 
centrifuge 
“junkpile is 
sizable.” 



them with more reliable machines based on two 
German Urenco designs, the G-1 and G-2. 

First-generation centrifuges were also being 
replaced by improved production models at the 
UCN plant at Almelo during the early and mid- 
1970s. Dutch intelligence believes that Pakistan 
obtained design information for the newer cen- 
trifuges in part through Khan’s efforts — in 1974 
UCN asked him to translate classified design 
documents for the German centrifuges. Accord- 
ing to the statement of a senior Gennan official, 
Pakistani agents obtained centrifuge compo- 
nents and design information in Germany as well. 

Following the 1991 Gulf Wai; the International 
Atomic Energy Agency (IAEA) confinned that 
Urenco design information formed the backbone 
of Iraq’s clandestine centrifuge program. Ger- 
man officials then speculated that the same 



unknown German sources who provided Pak- 
istan with information on the G-1 and G-2 might 
have also passed the information to Baghdad. 

A G-1 centrifuge has a capacity of between 2 
and 3 separative w'ork units per year. The G-2s 
have an estimated capacity of 5 to 6 separative 
work units per year. The comparatively ad- 
vanced G-2 machine is a supercritical cen- 
trifuge featuring two maraging steel rotor 
tubes connected by a maraging steel bellows. 

Because Pakistan encountered difficulties 
building and operating centrifuges, it installed 
considerably more machines than it has success- 
fully operated. In 1986, Kahuta was reported to 
have 14,000 centrifuges (.see June 1987 Bul- 
letin). U.S. officials confirmed that Pakistan 
might have built that many, but they estimated 
that only about 1,000 were actually in operation. 



The letters of Abdul Khan 



Abdul Q. Khan, the metallurgist who pioneered 
Pakistan’s uranium enrichment and nuclear 
bomb development program, was able to get 
secret design information, materials, compo- 
nents, and manufacturing equipment from 
Europe’s Urenco enrichment program and its 
supplier network nearly 15 years before Iraq 
began doing similar things. 

From 1972 through 1975, Khan worked at 
FDO, a Dutch engineering firm collaborating 
with Ultra-Centrifuge Nederland (UCN), the 
Dutch firm in the Urenco consortium. After 
Khan left FDO, he returned home, where he 
took charge of Pakistan’s Engineering Re- 
search Laboratories. Faced with a primitive 
industrial infrastructure, Khan and his pro- 
curement agents set out to buy the compo- 
nents and the know-how they needed to build 
gas centrifuges. 

In the summer of 1976, Khan wrote to Frits 
Veeiman, a technician and photographer work- 
ing with the Dutch Urenco project; Khan had 
developed a close relationship with Veerman 
while working at FDO. After gaining Veerman’s 
confidence, Khan sent a letter that was hand- 
delivered by a Pakistani emba-ssy official. “I ask 
you in great confidence to help us,” Khan WTote. 
He told Veerman that Pakistan “urgently” 
needed technical specifications for etching the 
highly sensitive spiral grooved pattern on the 
tiny hal’d metal ball a few millimeters in diam- 
eter that is part of the centrifuge’s bottom 
beai’ing assembly. Khan also “very much want- 
ed” photographic negatives of the design of the 
pattern. 

Khan pressed Veerman to get him three or 
four e.xamples of photo-etched bottom bearing 



balls, and the same number of metal membranes 
and steel springs for the damping mechanism of 
the bottom bearing assembly of the CNOR cen- 
trifuge that UCN w’as working on [see figure], 
“Frits,” he wrote, “this is absolutely urgent 
since [without the membranes and springs] the 
entire research project has been halted.” 

Khan told Veerman to contact Franz Frenck- 
en, another employee. “I was a good friend of 
his,” Khan wrote. “Ask him if he would be inter- 
ested in paying me a visit. I would have some 
technical work for him and a lot of photographic 
work for you. Why don’t you both spend a vaca- 
tion here [in Pakistan] and earn some money at 
the same time?” 

A suspicious Veerman handed Khan’s letter 
over to the company. Although Khan claimed 
that the information he wanted about bottom 
bearings was not sensitive, his 1976 letter to 
Veerman was used against him in November 
1983, when he was sentenced in absentia to four 
years in prison for trying to steal uranium 
enrichment secrets from the Netherlands. His 
conviction was overturned in 1985 by an appeals 
court that ruled that the prosecutor’s office had 
not properly delivered its summons to him. 

Khan also asked Urenco employees of Pak- 
istani origin to help. According to a 1980 Dutch 
investigation, two Pakistani nationals employed 
as quality inspectors in the Dutch Urenco effort 
were “active helpers of Khan.” 

In 1977, A.Q. Khan wrote to Abdul Aziz 
Khan, an electrical engineer living in Canada, 
who was later involved in obtaining parts for the 
high speed inverters that power centrifuge 
motors. He asked him to come home to work on 
a “project of national importance” for which 
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One official added that Pakistan’s centrifuge 
“junk pile is sizable.” 

The estimate of 1,000 machines in operation is 
consistent with a 1986 report in the Muslim, a 
daily newspaper in Islamabad. The Muslim 
reported that Kahuta was “rumored to have 

1.000 centrifuges, against a planned capacity of 

2.000 to 3,000 centrifuges.’” The 19^ memo 
asserted that Kahuta is “eventually \o house 
several thousand machines.” 

One U.S. official we interviewed in spring 
1991 said that Pakistan was operating nearly 

3.000 machines at Kahuta. Pakistan now has 
the manufacturing capability and know-how 
to increase the number of machines. But the 
official said that Pakistan was concentrating 
on developing more advanced machines and 
replacing older centrifuges rather than in- 



creasing the number in operation. 

We believe that most of Pakistan’s centrifuges 
are based on the G-2 design, although a signifi- 
cant number of the machines could be based on 
less capable German and Dutch designs. Assum- 
ing a mix of types, each with a capacity of 
between 3 and 5 separative work units per year, 
Kahuta could produce about 9,000 to 16,000 sep- 
arative work units per year. This is enough to 
produce about 45 to 75 kilograms of weapon- 
grade uranium a year, assuming that natural 
uranium is fed into the plant and that about 0.3 
percent of the uranium 235 is left in the waste, 
or “tails.” If Pakistan had sufficient uranium 
hexafluoride stocks, it could accept a higher rate 
of waste. With a 0.5 percent tails assay, Kahuta’s 
annual production could be 60 to 100 kilograms 
of weapon-grade uranium. 



Pakistani scientists in Britain and the United 
States were being recruited.’ A. A. Khan de- 
clined, but he agreed to collect technical litera- 
ture in the United States and Canada and to 
come to Pakistan during his vacations to train 
young engineers working in the program. 

In 1978, A.Q. Khan asked one of his agents, a 
Mr. Akhtar, to “send the names and addresses of 
Pakistani engineers” attending a Muslim engi- 
neers’ conference in North America." He said, 
“Now, let us see how many addresses and 
names he would bring from there.” 

His efforts evidently bore fruit. In 1978, 
Khan wrote to A.A. Khan: “Slowly and gradual- 
ly people are joining.” 

After the exposure of Pakistani activities in 
the late 1970s, Britain and the United States 
established more stringent embargoes on 
exports to Pakistan. Khan then lamented in one 
letter to A.A. Khan, “The Britishers are stalling 
it more than before. They are even stopping 
nails and screws.” In another letter he added, 
“All our material has been stopped, everywhere 
they are delaying it. Now we will have to do 
some work ourselves.” 

Khan’s persistence has paid off. By the late 
1980s A.Q. Khan and his colleagues were pub- 
lishing articles in Western technical journals 
that demonstrated Pakistan’s self-sufficiency in 
manufacturing and assembling centrifuges. One 
U.S. official said these articles not only show 
what Pakistan knows, they suggest that Khan 
is “boasting and displaying his ego.” 

One Pakistani article is the only study ever 
made public on constructing managing steel 
bellows. Urenco considers public mention of 
the bellows a violation of its secrecy require- 
ments. These flexible joints between rotor 
tubes are considered by centrifuge experts to 
be extremely difficult to make. One U.S. 
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expert characterized the Pakistani knowledge 
of bellows displayed in the article as “relatively 
competent.” 

In 1987 Khan co-authored an article on bal- 
ancing ultracentrifuge rotors which describes 
the process for rotor tubes connected by bel- 
lows. Balancing supercritical rotor tubes re- 
quires sophisticated equipment and is con- 
sidered more difficult than balancing single 
rotor tubes of the type Iraq was developing 
before the Gulf War. ’The stated purpose of the 
study is to “provide useful and practical infor- 
mation, as technical information on balancing of 
centrifuge rotors is hardly available because 
most of the work is shrouded in the clouds of 
the so-called secrecy.” 

—D.A.,M.H. 



Rough schematic of 
centrifuge tx>ttom 
bearing assembly. 
Spiral grooves on 
bearing act to pump 
oil up through the cup, 
reducing friction. Oil 
also damps motion of 
cup assembly. Not 
shown: damping 
mechanism detail and 
membrane. 
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Assuming that a nuclear device requires 
about 15 kilograms, Kahuta has the capability to 
produce enough weapon-grade uranium for 3 to 
6 devices a year. 

Kahuta, however, has not operated at nominal 
capacity for most of its history. By the end of 
1991, Pakistan had probably produced between 
100 and 200 kilograms of weapon-grade urani- 
um, based on a variety of tails assays and sepa- 
rative capabilities.* This is enough material for 
roughly 6 to 13 nuclear explosive devices. 

Pakistan is building a second enrichment 
plant at Golra, about six miles west of Islam- 
abad. A 1987 British report implied that “sever- 
al thousand centrifuges” would be installed 
there.’ According to a U.S. official, Pakistan has 
had problems getting equipment from abroad, 
and therefore progress in completing the facility 
has been slow and sporadic. Western intelli- 
gence reports suggest that Golra is being used 
to test a small number of advanced supercritical 
centrifuges before they are installed at Kahuta. 

Reprocessing 

One U.S. official interviewed in 1991 said that 
Pakistan had completed a small reprocessing 
plant called “New Labs” at the Pinstech com- 
plex near Rawalpindi. New Labs is based on 
blueprints delivered by France, with key equip- 
ment bought fi’om a variety of suppliers. 

According to the 1983 State Department 
memo. New Labs would need several years to 
separate enough plutonium for a nuclear 
weapon. The memo adds, however, that New 
Labs seemed to be large enough to allow for 
expansion of its reprocessing capacity. 

Because Pakistan lacks a supply of unsafe- 
guarded irradiated fuel, raw intelligence reports 
have claimed — and experts have speculated — 
that Pakistan has been trying to build a nuclear 
reactor that would generate significant amounts 
of plutonium. 

Recently, more information about Pakistani 
procurement was revealed in Bundestag com- 
mittee hearings, which included the testimony 
of the prosecutor in the 1990 trial of German 
nationals who helped Pakistan to obtain illegal 
materials.'” Rudolf Ortmayer, a German engi- 
neer convicted in 1990 of having illegally export- 
ed nuclear goods to Pakistan, testified before his 
trial that the piping he supplied in the late 1980s 
was “for construction of an indigenous primitive, 
pool-type reactor.” The aluminum fiiel-cladding 
material Ortmeyer supplied would not have 
been usable in Pakistan’s existing reactors. 

Based on Pakistan’s procurement of a wide 
array of related equipment, and the revelation 
of its program to produce large amounts of 
nuclear-grade graphite, the West German intel- 
ligence agency, the Bundesnachrichtendienst, 
reported in late 1983 that Pakistan had probably 



begun to develop an indigenous reactor. 

It has stUl not been established that Pakistan 
is building a reactor for plutonium production. 
But Pakistan has had Chinese assistance in 
building a tiny research reactor that contains 
about one kilogram of Chinese-supplied weap- 
on-grade uranium fuel that is under IAEA safe- 
guards. Without a much larger reactor, Pakistan 
could separate only tiny amounts of plutonium 
fiom the small quantities of fuel it could legally 
withdraw from safeguards. A U.S. official 
believes that Pakistan probably did some exper- 
imental separation of plutonium. 

Weaponization 

Like Iraq, Pakistan was simultaneously devel- 
oping the ability to produce fissile materials 
while trying to master weapon design and pro- 
duction. Its weapons design efforts began over 
15 years ago, and they required substantial for- 
eign assistance. The 1983 State Department 
memo says that “nuclear explosive design and 
development work began in Pakistan soon after 
the 1974 Indian nuclear test.” 

The work was assigned to an organization 
within the Pakistan Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion, which studied implosion hydrodynamics, 
neutronics, high explosives testing, and metal- 
lurgy. 'The 1983 memo says that Pakistan subse- 
quently worked on an electronic triggering 
circuit for detonating the high explosives, and 
experimented with shaped charges. It conclud- 
ed that ‘Takistan has already undertaken a sub- 
stantial amount of the necessary design and 
high explosives testing of the explosive trigger- 
ing package, and we believe Pakistan is now 
capable of producing a workable package of this 
kind.” A dummy core of natural or depleted ura- 
nium would be used to test the non-nuclear high 
explosive triggering or implosion package for a 
nuclear weapon. 

U.S. officials have said on many occasions 
since the early 1980s that Pakistan received a 
proven weapon design from China. It has been 
reported that the design was that used in 
China’s fourth nuclear-weapons test in 1966 at 
Lop Nor. This test involved the detonation of a 
warhead carried by missile. If Pakistan received 
a copy of this design, then its warhead is proba- 
bly much smaller than early Chinese aerial 
bombs and could operate under the more exact- 
ing conditions of delivery by missile. 

In a recent interview, one U.S. official cau- 
tioned that receiving a “cookbook design doesn’t 
mean that you can make a cake on the first try.” 
It took Pakistan 10 years to enrich uranium, even 
with Urenco centrifuge designs and extensive 
knowledge about Urenco experts and suppliers. 
Pakistan would probably have required several 
years to build bombs after getting the design. 

Little is known about the particular Chinese 
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design. A U.S. official said in a 1991 interview 
that it utilized a nearly solid sphere of weapon- 
grade uranium with a tiny hollow core, sur- 
rounded by a tamper and high explosives. Such 
a design would require about 15 kilograms of 
weapon-grade uranium. 

Pakistan also got bomb components and test 
equipment in Europe and the United States. 
According to the 19^ State Department memo, 
in late 1981 through 1982 European companies 
sold Pakistani procurement agents metal com- 
ponents that were “unambiguously identified 
as those of a nuclear device.” Pakistani agents 
also tried to get precision lathes and associat- 
ed equipment, specifically for the manufacture 
of bomb components. Following U.S. govern- 
ment protests, Pakistan shifted “from procime- 
ment of weapons components themselves to 
procurement of machinery necessary for their 
manufacture.” 

One of the more difficult problems in building 
a nuclear bomb is the neutron initiator, which 
starts the fission chain reaction at the right 
moment by injecting a spurt of neutrons. 
Recording a sharp neutron signal while testing 
an implosion package would provide confidence 
that the bomb would work. Pakistan would have 
several initiator options. All, however, require 
either an alpha-particle source — most likely 
polonium 210 — or tritium. In the first type, polo- 
nium is mixed with beryllium at the right 
instant, and the alpha particles from the poloni- 
um 210 interact with beryllium to produce neu- 
trons. A tritium initiator requires fusion of tiny 
amounts of tritium and deuterium, resulting in 
high-energy neutrons. Tritium initiators are 
generally considered more diffi cult to build than 
polonium-beryllium initiators. (Iraq was pursu- 
ing a polonium-beryllium initiator, probably for 
this reason.) 

But polonium-beryllium initiators have a 
great disadvantage. The half-life of polonium is 
only about 140 days; tritium has a half-life of 12 
years. To keep weapons with polonium initiators 
functional would require a constant resupply of 
polonium. Pakistan’s most probable source of 
polonium is safeguarded reactors, but producing 
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polonium for nuclear weapons in civilian reac- 
tors would violate Pakistan’s safeguards agree- 
ments with Canada, the IAEA, and the United 
States. And if Pakistan were caught, its ability 
to field usable weapons would be jeopardized. 

One U.S. official said that the United States 
is satisfied that Pakistan has not created polo- 
nium in its safeguarded reactors. If not, then 
Pakistan has probably developed tritium initia- 
tors, even though they are considered more dif- 
ficult to develop. China may have given 
Pakistan the design for a small tritum initiator. 
The initiator, located at the center of the 
weapon-grade uranium core, would require a 
design that could produce a more symmetric 
converging shock wave. In 1987, Pakistani 
agents smuggled 0.8 grams of pure tritium gas 
they had obtained from German parties who 
were convicted of illegally exporting tritium in 
1990." 'This would be enough tritium for a num- 
ber of neutron initiators. 

Pakistan is probably looking at the develop- 
ment of more sophisticated fission bombs, boost- 
ed fission bombs, and perhaps hydrogen bombs. 
One of the Germans convicted in 1990 testified 
that his Pakistani clients were trying to obtain 
equipment and materials for an H-bomb pro- 
gram." Declassified documents confirm that 
Pakistan has engaged in a long and increasingly 
sophisticated nuclear weapons program, and 
Pakistan’s attempts to build a tritium produc- 
tion facility during the late 1980s may also have 
been motivated by a program to develop tri- 
tium-boosted fission weapons. 

Information from the trial of Ortmayer and 
others in 1990 suggested that Pakistan did not 
get all the equipment it needed to begin operat- 
ing a tritium purification plant. But some equip- 
ment was supplied from Germany and was 
tested in Pakistan. Moreover, the testimony 
recorded that “plans and the know-how for the 
tritium facility were supplied” in 1987. 

However, without a proven design for a sig- 
nificantly more sophisticated fission weapon, a 
boosted fission weapon, or a thermonuclear 
device, it is doubtful that Islamabad could 
develop one without full-scale testing. ■ 
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“We need to 
do something” 

Cardinal Choices: 

Presidential Science Advising from 
the Atomic Bomb to SDI 

by Gregg Herken 

Oxford University Press, 1992 

352 pages; $24.95 



ROY D. WOODRUFF 



Beginning with the discovery of nucle- 
ar fission in 1938 and concluding with a 
chapter on “The Present and Future of 
Presidential Science Advising,” the 
author focuses on the role scientists 
have played in advising the president 
on what the late British physicist and 
novelist C. P. Snow called the “cardinal 
choices — ^the choices that in the broad- 
est sense determine whether we live or 
die.” 

While Smithsonian historian Gregg 
Herken acknowledges the important 
relationship between science and gov- 
ernment for many “choices outside the 
realm of nuclear weaponry,” and has 
included some excellent material (on 
the supersonic transport controversy 
during the Nixon administration, for 
example), the book focuses mainly on 
the technical and policy choices made 
with regard to national defense and 
nuclear weapons. 

I began by reading Chapter 12, “The 
President Doesn’t Care about Wave- 
lengths: The Reagan Revolution and 



the Origins of SDI.” During this period 
(1980-1985), I headed the Lawrence 
Livermore National Laboratory nucle- 
ar weapons program, which included 
the nuclear explosive-driven X-ray 
laser research, and I did not want to 
wait for a more ordered reading to 
learn what the author had to say. 

Whether the topic was MX missile 
basing or the bizarre events that led 
to Ronald Reagan’s March 23, 1983 
SDI announcement, I found Herken’s 
account of this incredible era in “sci- 
ence” advice to the president generally 
consistent with my experience and 
information. I also learned that Rea- 
gan’s science adviser during most of 
this period, George Keyworth, said 
shortly before leaving his post that “we 
need to take a hard look at how science 
and technology is managed. . . . We 
have reached the point where we need 
to do something.” At least on this 
point, Keyworth and I agree. 

The first quarter of the book, “The 
Advent of Nuclear Weapons,” de- 
scribes the actors and events associat- 
ed with the development and use of the 
atomic bomb. From the initial attempts 
by Leo Szilard, Albert Einstein, and 
the other predominately foreign-bom 
scientists to provide ad hoc science 
advice to the U.S. government (and 
eventually to President Roosevelt), 
through the decision to build the 
atomic bomb and the “debate” about 
whether to use it, to the successful test 
of the H-bomb on October 31, 1952, the 
author presents an excellent review of 
the issues and people associated with 
our entry into the nuclear age. 



’The second part of the book, “Frag- 
ile Hopes, 1953-1960: The Impetus 
toward Arms Control,” covers the 
transition era in science advice. Just as 
the scientific community and govern- 
ment began to truly appreciate the 
implications of science (and science pol- 
icy) in the nuclear age, the intensifting 
Cold War and the hysteria associated 
with “atomic spies” and the McCarthy 
inquisitions served to restrict the 
breadth and quality of the advice 
available to the president. The author 
says, “The scientists on the GAC [Gen- 
eral Advisory Committee, U.S. Atomic 
Energy Commission] who might logi- 
cally have been expected to be Eisen- 
hower’s chief advisers on the bomb, 
remained, as a group and individually, 
silent in the face of storm clouds 
gathering around [J. Robert] Oppen- 
heimePs career.” And AEC Chairman 
Lewis Strauss, “who made no secret of 
his deep and lasting enmity for Op- 
penheimer, henceforth replaced the 
physicist as the government’s leading 
authority on atomic policy.” Thus, 
Strauss and his advisers — Edward 
Teller, Ernest Lawrence, and John 
von Neumann, became Eisenhower’s 
first de facto advisers. 

After the Soviet Union launched 
Sputnik I on October 4, 1957, the pres- 
ident implemented a long-standing idea 
by appointing a full-time science advis- 
er with an office in the White House, 
and creating a part-time science adviso- 
ry committee. Eisenhower announced 
the creation of the President’s Science 
Advisory Committee (PSAC) in a 
nationwide televised address. 

Sputnik may not have been the only 
impetus for the formation of PSAC. 
Herken offers a fascinating account of 
an October 29, 1957 meeting in the 
Oval Office between Isidor Rabi, 
Lewis Strauss, and President Eisen- 
hower. The confrontation between 
Rabi and Strauss may have “finally 
awakened the president to the exis- 
tence of a long and deep ideological 
split within the scientific conununity.” 
Eisenhower wrote in his diary that 
day: “I learned that some of the mutual 
antagonisms among the scientists are 
so bitter as to make their working 
together almost an impossibility. I was 
told that Dr. Rabi and some of his 
group are so antagonistic to Doctors 
Lawrence and ’Teller that communica- 
tion between them is practically nil.” 

In Part III, “Guardi Futures, 1961- 
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1988: The Perils and Promises of New 
Technology,” the author turns to the 
topic of formal science advice. Presi- 
dent Kennedy effectively used his sci- 
ence adviser, and the then-current and 
former members of the PSAC, to offset 
the assertions of the nuclear weapons 
lobby that neither a complete ban on 
nuclear testing nor a ban on testing in 
space or the earth’s atmosphere was 
advisable. The high point in formal sci- 
ence advising may have been the 1963 
Partial Test Ban TVeaty (PTBT), which 
marked the culmination of a six-year 
effort by three science advisers. 

Over the summer of 1963, science 
adviser Jerome Wiesner effectively 
marshaled support for the PTBT. By 
summer’s end, it was clear that the rat- 
ification hearings before the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee would 
be the site for a public showdown 
between pro- and anti-ban scientists. 
’The anti-ban scientists included John 
Foster, director of the Lawrence Radi- 
ation Laboratory and, of course, 
Edward Teller. To counter their efforts, 
Wiesner brought in scientists who 
favored the PTBT. In addition to for- 
mer science advisers James Killian and 
George Kistiakowsky, they included 
former Livermore Laboratory Direc- 
tors Harold Brown and Herbert York, 
AEC Chairman Glenn Seaborg, and 
Los Alamos Director Norris Bradbury. 
The highlight of the campaign for the 
PTBT was the ban’s endorsement by 
some 35 Nobel laureates, which 
National Security Adviser McGeorge 
Bundy used to directly refute claims 
made by 'Heller and Foster. “The state- 
ment [of the Nobel laureates] can be 
used as additional evidence that Dr. 
'Teller is speaking not for the scientific 
community, but rather against the 
position taken by the overwhelming 
majority of informed scientists,” 
Bundy wrote to the president. 

Of course, 1961-1988 included some 
lows in science advice to the president, 
and Herken covers some of the more 
difficult issues. The supersonic trans- 
port (SST) controversy, before Nixon 
abolished the committee in January 
1973, is most informative. PSAC physi- 
cist Richard Garwin headed a panel 
that reviewed the SST; their 1969 
report was critical and recommended 
outright cancellation of the project. 
Ignoring the recommendation. Presi- 
dent Nixon announced in a September 
1969 press conference that he had 



decided to go ahead with the SST, and 
the administration refused to make 
any portion of the Garwin study public. 

'Three days after Nixon’s announce- 
ment, Garwin wrote to all the SST 
panel members: “I believe that the 
communication in any administration, 
and in particular in the present one, is 
sufficiently poor, and the need for edu- 
cation of responsible officials so gi'eat, 
that it is unwise for high-level advisers 
on publicly known issues to restrict 
their advice to one person.” 

Garwin was always careful to note 
that the views he expressed were his 
alone, but his subsequent congressional 
testimony clearly established where he 
stood on the SST issue. Garwdn’s deci- 
sion to act “no longer as adviser but as 
citizen” resulted in a controversy with- 
in the administration, the PSAC, and 
the scientific community that, 1 
believe, has not yet been resolved. 
According to Herken, opinions are 
divided as to the effect of this contro- 
versy on President Nixon’s decision to 
disband the PSAC. Clearly there were 
a multitude of possible reasons, 
“among which the Garwin incident 
seemed, in retrospect, only the proxi- 
mate cause.” 

One member of the committee, Don- 
ald Homig, comsidered Ganvin’s action 
“entirely out of line,” believing that he 
should have resigned before going pub- 
lic. But Wolfgang Panofsky argued 
that a current PSAC member should 
not be precluded from advising those 
outside the committee or the White 
House, on the premise that “you can- 
not get good advice if the president 
owns your opinion before all possible 
fora.” The footnotes reveal that, in a 
congressionally sponsored poll, the 
opinions of the members of the 
National Academies of Science and 
Engineering were almost evenly divid- 
ed on this subject. 

Cardinal Choices will be a valued 
reference in my library, although the 
book has some weaknesses. 'The author 
says that the book is not intended as a 
comprehensive history of presidential 
science advising; it is about advice that 
scientists have given the president. I 
was disappointed that Herken did not 
expand on the negative effects of gov- 
ernment secrecy or the general lack of 
interest in the science policy process. 
Still, examples of these problems were 
included. The two most interesting 
occurred at the outset of the nuclear 



age. Apparently, the army threatened 
Leo Szilard — even though the war had 
ended — with prosecution under the 
e.spionage laws if he disclosed the exis- 
tence of a petition that called for with- 
holding the atomic bomb’s use until the 
surrender terms offered to Japan had 
been made public and the Japanese had 
been given a chance to surrender. The 
author also includes Szilard’s remarks 
that he and most of his colleagues 
“refused the numerous requests to 
speak over the radio or before groups 
on what the atomic bomb was and 
w'hat it might mean to the world, we 
kept silent.” I doubt these issues were 
unrelated in 1945. 

I am certain that dubious security 
“requirements” and the threat of 
administrative sanctions has had a neg- 
ative effect on the quality of science 
advice that administrations have 
received in the 1980s and 1990s from 
both the defense and general scientific 
communities. I also found the conclud- 
ing section relatively weak when com- 
pared to the rest of the book. For 
example, the author argues that a sci- 
ence adviser serves two ma.sters — the 
president and the scientific communi- 
ty — and in a conflict, the adviser’s first 
loyalty should be to the president. 
Herken continues, “In the event that 
the science adviser feels such loyalty 
may be at the expense of the nation’s 
best interests, resignation should pre- 
cede protest.” 

What happens to the principles of 
scientific objectivity and peer review? 
Herken adds that “no scientist advis- 
ing the White House should consider 
himself or herself the president’s slave, 
since that implies a wilUngness to sac- 
rifice the very independence of judg- 
ment which makes the expert’s adrice 
valuable.” Nevertheless, he offers no 
realistic solution to potential conflicts. 

1 have no strong objections to the 
author’s general recommendation that a 
science adviser should deliberately 
remain “somewhat apart from the polit- 
ical fray” and that the president should 
respect his separation, but I was 
nonplused by his supporting statement: 
“Although science advisers have in the 
past been effective salesmen for partic- 
ular policies, most notably the nuclear 
test ban and the SDI, the long-term cost 
has been to the credibility of the office.” 

In my opinion, the contrast between 
the sound and focused advice received 
by the president from the science advis- 
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er (and the general scientific communi- 
ty) on nuclear testing issues, compared 
to the chaotic discussions about SDI 
that opened the door for the “weird sci- 
ence” that has cost billions over the 
past eight years, couldn’t be more 
stark. Indeed, I hope we can reinstate 
the PSAC and find science advisers of 
the caliber of Killian , Kistiakowsky, and 
Wiesner before it is too late. ■ 



Roy D. Woodruff, former head of the 
Lawrence Livermore National Labora- 
tory’s nuclear weapons program, now 
directs the Los Alamos National Lab- 
oratory’s Nonproliferation and Arms 
Control Program. The views expressed 
are his own. 



Camera on Cuba 

Eyeball to Eyeball: The Inside Stoiy 
of the Cuban Missile Crisis 
by Dino A. Brugioni 
Random House, 1992 
662 pages; $35.00 



RICHARD NED LEBOW 



Dino Brugioni, a retired career intelli- 
gence official, was intimately involved in 
the founding and operation of the CIA’s 
National Photographic Interpretation 
Center. On the basis of his personal 
experiences and research, he has tried 
to write a comprehensive history of 
the Cuban missile crisis. He has not 
succeeded. 

The strongest part of this long book is 
the approximately 50-page description 
of the role photo-intelligence played in 
the crisis. Brugioni skillfully conveys 
the professionalism and excitement that 
motivated photo-analysts — enabling 
them to identify Cuban base construc- 
tion sites and to provide the president 
with accurate information about the 
scope and pace of the buildup. This 
material would have made a good arti- 
cle, not a long book. 

Brugioni is out of his depth in dealing 
with the rest of the crisis. His interpreta- 
tion is unoriginal; he repeats traditional 
Cold War explanations for the missiles’ 
deployment and Kennedy’s success in 
forcing their withdrawal. His research is 
based solely on second-hand sources and 
covers well-known ground. Brugioni 
refers periodically to some of the recent 



Soviet reflections on the crisis, but they 
are not seriously incorporated into the 
narrative, nor do they influence his 
description of Soviet policy. These fail- 
ures lead him to make errors — for in- 
stance, his “guess” that Khrushchev 
decided to deploy the missiles sometime 
in the fall or winter of 1961 (Soviet offi- 
cials now indicate that it was in April or 
May of 1962) — and to ignore many inter- 
esting analytical questions posed by 
the wealth of newly available materi^. 

Brugioni’s treatment of photo-intel- 
ligence will be of interest to the special- 
ist, but the general reader would be 
well advised to await the publication of 
studies that make use of previously 
classified U.S., Soviet, and Cuban doc- 
uments now available; they may pre- 
sent a more thoughtful historical 
perspective on the crisis. ■ 



Richard Ned Lebow, a professor at the 
Graduate School of Public and Inter- 
national Affairs at the University of 
Pittsburgh, is co-author of We All Lost 
the Cold War (forthcoming). 



The forgotten war 

Drawing the Line: 

The Korean War, 1950-1953 

by Richard Whelan 
Little, Brown and Co., 1990 
428 pages; $24.95 



BRUCE ZELLERS 



Drawing the Line offers an interpreta- 
tion of the “forgotten war” in Korea 



that is generally critical in approach 
and often indignant in tone, but fails to 
break new ground or to explore cur- 
rent controversies systematically. 

Richard Whelan’s previous books 
explored U.S. cultural history; here he 
is interested in Korea’s place in the 
“context of the global cold war.” While 
ignoring the fighting itself, Whelan 
manages to describe much of what 
went wrong in Korea — and would later 
go wrong in Vietnam. Although not 
intended as a polemic. Drawing the 
Line shows the innocence, egotism, and 
pusillanimity of the policy-makers in 
Washington, Tokyo, and Seoul. These 
attributes may begin to explain why 
the Korean War has been “forgotten.” 

Whelan seems to hearken back to a 
Cold War interpretation when he 
defends the U.S. intervention, arguing 
that North Korea was “Soviet dominat- 
ed,” that the attack was “devised by 
Soviet military advisors,” and that 
“Stalin certainly authorized” the inva- 
sion. In later chapters he pulls back fiom 
this position, which is not widely held 
today — and certainties become surmis- 
es. He offers no explanation for the 
ambiguities. Here, as elsewhere, contro- 
versial issues are not clearly examined. 
Whelan’s discussion of the U.S. 
response, on the other hand, is a model 
of clarity. He argues that President 
Harry S. Truman sought to protect 
“American credibility and prestige” 
through an act symbolizing U.S. resolve. 

Ending the war after the liberation 
of Seoul (in September 1950) would 
have been a “policy of wise modera- 
tion,” Whelan feels. But with North 
Korean armies in disarray, a combined 
U.S.-Korean force marched into North 
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Korea. To Whelan, the attempt to 
reunify Korea by force set the United 
States “irrevocably on a course to dis- 
aster.” Whelan blames President Tru- 
man more than Gen. Douglas Mac- 
Arthur, the field commander, for 
China’s disastrous large-scale interven- 
tion. He describes MacArthur, a 
“pompous, arrogant, and tedious” man 
whose “pathological mood swings” dis- 
torted his judgment, as being partly to 
blame. But Whelan argues that 
MacArthur’s “habitual disobedience” 
was actually encouraged by the “cow- 
ardly, irresponsible, [and] dangerous 
policy” of buck-passing in Washing- 
ton: “Washington was, as the saying 
goes, covering its ass.” Thus, U.S. 
troops invaded North Korea — and 
MacArthur took the blame for the 
resulting disasters. Few historians 
will quarrel with this analysis. 

Games were played elsewhere as 
well. Korea was the first U.N.-sanc- 
tioned war, but U.N. input was strictly 
perfunctory. Whelan claims that the 
international body was converted into 
a mere extension of U.S. policy, the 
“free world counterpart to the Comin- 
form.” At Lake Placid, “the United 
States consistently exhibited a rather 
unsavory legalistic deviousness” and 
“rather brazenly distorted” the mean- 
ing of some early resolutions. When 
peace talks began, the entire negotiat- 
ing team was American. At Pan- 
munjom, where the talks were held, 
debatable tactics were the order of the 
day. During prolonged discussions 
over POWs, for example, the United 
States sought a propaganda victory by 
encouraging many reluctant, as well as 
eager. North Korean and Chinese 
prisoners to defect. This undermined 
both the letter and the spirit of the 
Geneva Convention, which guaranteed 
the return of all POWs. On these 
points, Whelan’s determination to be 
concise prevents him from presenting 
additional detail. 

Many of these machinations had 
their roots in U.S. domestic politics. 
The invasion of South Korea, accord- 
ing to Whelan, prompted “the vast 
majority” of U.S. citizens to support 
“extreme [counter-] measures.” The 
public initially responded to the inter- 
vention with “relief and unity,” which 
sent IVuman’s popularity soaring. But 
each month brought less certainty 
about the issues. U.S. citizens found 
themselves caught between a presi- 



dent who wanted to be seen as stand- 
ing up to communist aggression and 
the era’s outrageous anticommunist 
ranting by Republicans and Democrats 
alike. President Truman’s determina- 
tion to limit the war, while building up 
NATO to meet the Soviet threat, also 
perplexed voters. The prolonged 
imbroglio over the POWs, as thou- 
sands died, caused “confusion and fims- 
tration” all over the nation. Here is 
another point Whelan could have 
explored further, to show the shifts in 
public opinion, but did not. Polling data 
indicate that the Korean “police action” 
became at least as unpopular as Viet- 
nam was after the Tet offensive. Whe- 
lan mentions one possible cause: a 
public guilty about living the good life 
while sending its sons off to die. 

Another source of the discontent may 
have been American ignorance about 
emerging Asian nationalism. John 
Osborn, writing in Life (August 1950), 
warned that Korea would be “an ugly 
war, perhaps the ugliest that Ameri- 
cans have ever had to fight.” He feared 
the consequences of interjecting U.S. 
soldiers into an Asian civil war. What 
were Americans, unaware of Korean 
history, to make of what Osborn called 
the “messianic and monomaniacal” 



South Korean President Syngman 
Rhee, the man who openly manipulated 
elections and organized demonstrations 
against peace plans? Americans, for the 
most part, knew equally little about 
the animosity between Koreans and 
Japanese, failing to understand why the 
emerging U.S. alliance with Japan ran- 
kled Korean sensitivities. Finally, the 
U.S. public had difficulty imderstmiding 
how a communist tike North Korean 
leader Kim II Sung could be both a 
patriot and a Marxist. 

For Whelan, the Korean war was a 
“turning point” in the Cold War, leading 
the United States to form alliances and 
build an enormous defense establish- 
ment. But it “failed to teach the United 
States . . . vital lessons.” In the end, 
“the Korean War resolved nothing” — it 
merely intensified the Cold War. lb the 
hundreds of thousands of Korean War 
veterans still waiting for their national 
monument, this will be an unacceptable 
conclusion. But for the rest of us, it may 
be the beginning of wisdom on the 
meaning of the Cold War. ■ 



Bruce Zellers, a lecturer in history at 
Oakland University in Rochester, 
Michigan, is writing a book on Korean 
War veterans. 
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Eveiy cloud has a silver lining 



With the Cold War behind us, iong-heid 
secrets of the nuclear era are begin- 
ning to emerge — the sorry and danger- 
ous state of the Soviet nuciear weapons 
complex, for example. But a few Amer- 
ican taies are aiso beginning to be told, 
and recent stories by former nuclear 
officers give humorous, if sobering 
clues about the early days. The saga of 
the Regulus missile, recounted in the 
spring 1992 issue of The Hook, and in 
Air & Space, (April/May 1991) is a 
small sample. 

The Regulus, the first Navy cruise 
missile designed to carry a nuclear 
warhead, was deployed from 1955 to 
1964. It was neither reliable nor widely 
publicized. It still rankles Regulus vet- 
erans that the U.S.S. George Washing- 
ton, which carried Polaris ballistic 
missiles, was much applauded when it 
went on patrol in November 1960, 
while the Regulus-equipped subma- 
rine, which was already patrolling in 
the Pacific, was ignored. The seven- 
ton-plus Regulus resembled a small 



The H.M.S. Vang%tard, the first British 
ballistic missile submarine that will 
carry the TVident II missile, was rolled 
out at the Vickers shipbuilding yard at 
Barrow-in-Furness on March 4. The 
British government has not announced 
when the submarine will become oper- 
ational, but it is expected to be in late 
1994. The Vanguard has 16 missile 
laimch tubes rather than the 24 on U.S. 
Ohio-class submarines. Contracts have 
been let for Britain’s second and third 
submarines, the Victorious and the 
Vigilant, and some preliminary funds 
have been spent for the fourth boat. 
The four-boat fleet, Britain’s first 
with MIRVed (multiple independent- 
ly targetable reentry vehicle) mis- 
siles, will eventually carry the majority 
of British warheads. There is some 
debate over how many warheads to 
put on each missile. A full complement 
would be eight, but critics say that 
after the dissolution of the Soviet 



airplane: it was 33 feet long, had a 21- 
foot wing span, and its maximum range 
was 600 miles. It was launched from 
rails on certain heavy cruisers, air- 
craft carriers, and submarines. (The 
latter had to surface first.) 

At one point Congress threatened to 
cancel the Regulus. The navy arranged 
a congressional junket, flying some 
members out to Barbers Point Naval 
Air Station in Hawaii to shore up sup- 
port. “Bleachers were set up near the 
runway,” said the author of the Air & 
Space article. “The plan was to have a 
bright red Regulus make a low pass 
right in front of the guests, wowing 
them with its control and speed. Right 
on schedule the Regulus made its 
approach. But to the horror of the 
event planners the bird suddenly 
veered left, rolled over on its back and 
zoomed behind the bleachers in invert- 
ed flight. The congressmen were 
delighted with this clever demonstra- 
tion of agility. Back in Washington 
funding was restored.” 



Union and the Warsaw Pact, fewer are 
needed. 

The British will use U.S. 'Trident II 
missiles, but arm them with British- 
built warheads. British warhead 
designers work closely with their U.S. 
counterparts at Los Alamos and Liver- 
more national laboratories, and test at 
the Nevada Test Site. Little informa- 
tion is available, but the British war- 
head is believed to be similar to the 
100-kiloton W76 now on the U.S. Tri- 
dent I. The British submarines will 
load Trident II missiles at King’s Bay, 
Georgia, and, like Britain’s Polaris 
submarines, their home port will be at 
Faslane, Scotland. A new warhead 
depot is being built at nearby Coulport, 
where the warheads are installed. 

The U.S. Navy continues to service 
British missiles and re-entry vehicles. 
British submarines will offload missiles 
at Kings Bay and will receive “fi’esh” 
missiles from a common pool. 



Beyond the 
fail-safe point 

In a military-to-military exchange pro- 
gram, two Strategic Air Command B- 
52s and a KC-10 refueling tanker 
visited Dyagilevo Air Base near 
Ryazan, Russia, March 4-8. In return, 
two Soviet Bear H bombers landed at 
Barksdale Air Force Base in Louisiana 
on May 10. 

Supersafe 

containers 

Sandia National Laboratory counts as 
one of its major 1991 accomplishments 
the development of an improved nucle- 
ar weapon shipping container. The 
H1501A Accident Resistant Container 
is designed to withstand impacts of 
more than 100 miles per hour followed 
by exposure to a fuel fire of 90 minutes 
or more. The one-ton containers will be 
used by the army to remove tactical 
nuclear weapons from NATO sites in 
Europe. 

All quiet on 
the French front 

France has taken another step to 
reduce its future nuclear arsenal. Fol- 
lowing decisions not to deploy the 
Hades short-range missile, to cancel 
the mobile S45 intermediate-range 
missile, and to stop nuclear testing for 
one year, the French navy chief of staff 
said that France will build four new 
ballistic missile submarines instead of 
the six originally planned. The first of 
the new Triomphant class submarines 
will be commissioned in 1995. Work has 
begun on a second, Le Temeraire. 
France currently has five active nucle- 
ar-powered ballistic-missile sub- 
marines, having recently retired its 
first missile submarine, Le Redoutable, 
after 20 years of service. 



Nuclear Notebook is prepared by 
Robert S. Norris of the Natural Re- 
sources Defense Council and William 
M. Arkin of Greenpeace. Inquiries 
should be directed to NR DC, 1350 New 
York Avenue, N.W., Suite 300, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20005 (202-783-7800). 



In the vanguard 
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ESTIMATED CIS (SOVIET) NUCLEAR STOCKPILE (JULY 1992) 



The CIS stockpile has undergone enormous changes in the 
last year. On October 5, 1991, Soviet President Mikhail Gor- 
bachev announced initiatives that , in conjunction with antic- 
ipated START reductions, called for significant cuts. On 
January 29, 1992, Russian President Boris Yeltsin 
announced further reductions. The table below reflects what 
is believed to be the “active” CIS nucleai' stockpile — about 
15,000 warheads. Another 12,000-15,000 warheads are 
either in storage or awaiting dismantlement and disposal. 
The situation is fluid and the exact status of certain weapon 
systems is ambiguous. Future initiatives and the START 
TVeaty will further reduce the arsenal. 

The withdrawal of thousands of nonstrategic weapons 
from Eastern Europe and outlying republics has occurred 
at a remarkable pace. As late as the attempted coup in the 
summer of 1991, there were still Soviet nuclear weapons in 
the eastern part of Germany. Today, no Soviet nuclear 
weapons are deployed abroad. Of the remaining Soviet 
arsenal, Russia retains 88 percent; the Ukraine, 7 percent; 
Kazakhstan, 5 percent; and Belarus, less than 1 percent. As 
these warheads are withdrawn from service, they will be 
returned to one of two weapons plants for disassembly — 
Sverdlovsk-45 and either Penza-19 or Zlatoust-36, the 
counterparts to the U.S. Pantex plant. 

Estimating the size and composition of the former Soviet 
nuclear stockpile remains difficult, even with improved 
(but at times conflicting or ambiguous) information from 
officials of the new Russian government. The figure most 
often cited by U.S. and Russian spokesmen is 30,000 active 
and retired nuclear weapons. 



Force developments and changes since last year include 
the retirement of SS-11, SS-13, and SS-17s ICBMs. SS-18 
Mods 5 and 6 continue to replace older warhead/reentry 
vehicle types, but the program is near completion. Bear H 
and Blackjack bomber production has ceased, as has the con- 
struction of additional Delta IV or Typhoon ballistic missile 
submarines. The supersonic AS-X-19 ALCM and SS-NX-24 
SLCM programs have been canceled. 

President Yeltsin announced on January 29 that half of 
the surface-to-air missile stockpile would be eliminated. 
The strategic defense figures below reflect removal of all 
remaining nuclear SA-2, and one-third of SA-5 and SA-10 
surface-to-air missiles. (The new SA-12 may carry a nuclear 
warhead.) 

All non-strategic short-range missiles (FROG, SCUD, 
SS-12), and 152-, 203-, and 240-millimeter nuclear artillery 
will be retired. In addition, Yeltsin announced the elimina- 
tion of half of the air force’s tactical nuclear weapons. Some 
new'er aircraft have been ti’ansferred to naval aviation. The 
Backfire C can carry up to ten AS-16 SRAMs, presumably 
replacing older AS-4s. 

We believe that naval SAMs and coastal missiles are no 
longer nuclear-capable. The Bush- Yeltsin pledges indicate 
that nuclear weapons have been removed from surface 
ships and from attack and cruise missile submarines. 
Yeltsin also announced that one-third of sea-based non- 
strategic nuclear weapons would be retired. This year's 
table reflects these changes, eliminating mainly anti-air 
and anti-submarine weapons while retaining newer cruise 
missiles. 



Category/type 


Weapon system 


Launchers 


Warheads 


Strategic offense 








ICBMs 


SS-18, SS-19, SS-24, SS-25 


925 


5,600 


SLBMs 


SS-N-6, SS-N-8, SS-N-18, SS-N-20, SS-N-23 


832 


2,700 


Bombers 


Blackjack, Bear H (AS-15 ALCMs, AS-16 SRAMs, bombs) 


100 


1,300 


Subtotal 






9,600 


Strategic defense 








ABMs 


Improved Galosh, Gazelle, Gorgon 


100 


100 


SAMs 


SA-5, SA-10, (SA-12?) 


1,350 


1,350 


Subtotal 






1,450 


Land-based nonstrategic 






Bombers and fighters 


Backfire, Blinder, Badger, Fencer, Flogger, Fitter, Bear G (AS-4, 


2,000 


2,000 




AS-5, AS-6 ASMS, AS-16 SRAM, bombs) 






Subtotal 






2,000 


Naval nonstrategic 








Attack aircraft 


Backflre, Blinder, Badger, Fencer, Flogger, Fitter (AS-4, AS-5, 


600 


600 




AS-6 ASMS, bombs) 






SLCMs 


SS-N-9,SS-N-12, SS-N-19, SS-N-21 , SS-N-22 


900 


500 


ASW aircraft 


May, Bear F, Flormone A, Flelix A (depth bombs) 


250 


150 


ASW weapons 


SS-N-1 5, SS-N-1 6, FRAS-1 , Type 65 and ET-80 torpedoes 


500* 


600 


Subtotal 






1,850 


Total** 






15,000 



•Total number of ships and submarines, not launchers. **Rounded. ABM: anti-ballistic missile; ALCM: air-launched cruise mis- 
sile: ASM: air-to-surface missile; ASW: Anti-submarine warfare; ICBM; intercontinental ballistic missile; SAM: surface-to-air 
missile; SLBM: submarine-launched ballistic missile; SLCM: sea-launched cruise missile. 
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